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“  JUVENTUS  MUNDI  ”  •  antiquity,  and  setting  forth  in  a  fresh  or  clearer 

light  the  early  glories  of  Hellas. 

The  first  Alinister  of  the  Crown  lately  produced,  That  is  not  what  on  examining  the  hook  we  find, 
at  the  most  critical  moment  of  a  critical  session  of  What  we  find  is  a  reproduction,  much  abric^ed 
Parliament,  a  new  work  on  a  subject  of  difficult  throughout,  and  in  some  parts  seriously  modified, 
antiquarian  scholarsliip.  The  achievement,  as  so  of  the  author’s  large  work,  published  ten  years  ago, 
statea,  is  a  remarkable  one.  Mr.  Gladstone  affords  —  “  Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age,”  — 
a  highly  remarkable  instance  of  versatility  in  indus-  a  work  strictly  analytic  in  the  main,  and  basing  its 
try,  of  that  habit  of  mind  which  for  relief  seeks  no  conclusions  on  the  persevering  study  of  one  set  of 
relaxation,  but  only  what  may  be  described  as  a  writings  only,  not  on  any  extended  comparison  of 
change  of  tension.  It  would,  however,  be  a  poor  various  writings  or  other  sources  of  knowledge, 
compliment  to  !Mr.  Gladstone  to  discuss  either  di-  “  Juventus  Mundi,”  then,  is  a  treatise,  rigorously 
Tuion  of  his  labors  with  the  other  division  before  compressed  in  form,  and,  it  may  indeed  be  saidf, 
our  eyes,  —  to  remind  ourselves  that  his  {lolitics  scrupulously  bald  in  style,  on  the  religion,  manners, 
and  his  scholarship  taken  separately,  are  only  parts  and  polity  of  the  early  Hellenes,  so  far  as  these 
rf  a  feat  of  double  activity,  and  to  assume  that,  as  can  be  illustrated  by  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  cer- 
rach,  tliey  demand  lenience  of  separate  criticism,  tain  poems  which  are  for  the  purpose  assumed  to  be 
Neitlier  politics  nor  scholarship  are  things  that  can  authentic  and  historical.  Readers  of  Mr.  Glad- 
be  done  by  halves.  IVhen,  therefore,  we  find  a  stone’s  previous  “  Studies  ”  will  be  prepared  to  find 
Prime  Minister  who  is  also  a  Homeric  commentator,  that  he  makes  this  large  assumption  on  the  thres- 
we  expect,  iu  justification  of  such  duality,  that  his  hold.  It  is  only  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  insular 
administration  on  the  one  hand  and  his  commenta-  scholarship  that  Mr.  Gladstone  remarks,  in  his  first 
ries  on  the  other  shall  be  as  well  done  as  if  he  were  sentence,  that  “  the  general  opinion  holds  ”  the 
pure  statesman  or  pure  scholar.  Every  one  admits  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  to  be  the  work  of  an  individ- 
this  so  far  as  the  politics  are  concerned.  No  one  ual  poet,  and  then  proceeds,  after  some  further  pap- 
would  think  of  congratulating  Mr.  Gladstone  on  ley,  to  adopt  that  opinion  in  its  rawest  form.  If 
the  comparative  merit  of  liis  Irish  Chiuch  Bill,  con-  by  “  the  general  opinion  ”  Mr.  Gladstone  means  the 
udering  the  pressure  of  his  classical  pursuits.  But  general  opinion  of  the  uninformed,  he  is  right  in 
the  same  principle  does  not  find  equal  recognition  what  he  says ;  but  uninformed  opinion  is  not  of 
in  the  case  of  learning.  Although  ue  days  are  past  much  value  in  a  question  of  scholarship,  and  Mr. 
when  learning  was  supposed  to  have  received  a  Gladstone  must  be  aware  that  since  the  days  of 
compliment  if  men  in  high  places  condescended  to  Wolf  the  weight  of  opinion  among  scholars  has 
meddle  with  her,  there  is  yet  a  strong  disposition  been  very  heavily  on  the  other  side  in  this  ques- 
to  receive  with  indulgence  a  work  of  hard  scholar-  tion.  The  sets  of  categorical  assertions  (a)  (d) 
ship  from  the  hand  of  the  foremost  state.sman  of  his  (c),  and  («)  (i)  (c)  (d)  (e)  (/)  (//),  witn 
time.  That  Mr.  Gladstone  stands  in  need  of  such  |  which  Homeric  unity  and  authenticity  are  main- 
especial  indulgence  we  by  no  means  say.  On  the  j  tained  on  p.  15,  are  simply  an  attempt  to  carry  by 
contrary,  whatever  faults  we  have  to  find  with  his  force  the  desired  position,  and  are  nowhere,  to  our 
work,  lack  of  thoroughness  or  pains  will  not  be  Tnind,  at  least,  made  good  in  the  subsequent  course 
among  them.  But  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  of  the  book.  Witliout  adopting  the  position  of 
in  treating  of  the  present  book  we  decline  to  take  any  of  the  more  extreme  Chorizontes,  and  without 
into  account,  what  in  a  general  estimate  of  its  au-  considering  the  question  absolutely  foreclosed,  we 
thor’s  powers  we  should  be  bound  to  insist  on,  the  j  cannot  but  recognize  that  the  verdict  of  scholars 
difficult  circumstances  of  its  production ;  and  that ,  like  Ruhnken,  Lachmann,  Hermann,  and  a  dozen 
we  propose  to  deal  with  it  simply  in  its  relation  to  !  others,  affords  the  strongest  presumption  against 
the  subjects  which  it  handles,  simply  as  a  contribu-  j  unity ;  while,  on  the  other  han^  we  cannot  but  feel 
tion,  no  matter  by  whom  made,  to  European  scholar-  that  the  considerations  by  which  English  students 
«him  have  generally  defended  unity  have  had  much  more 

The  romantic  title  “  Juventus  Mundi  ”  might '  the  nature  ot  sentiment  and  superstition  than  of 
have  led  some  readers  to  look  in  the  present  book  j  proof.  As  to  the  critical  evidence  that  consists  in 
for  a  new  and  complete  historical  picture  or  imagi-  |  assertions  of  dramatic  consistency,  artistic  keeping, 
native  synthesis  collected  from  the  monuments  of ,  the  indefinable  stamp  of  a  single  genius,  and  the 
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themselves  not  to  be  credited  with  the  finer  critical 
percc])tians  aad  s^wapathetic  instincts  of  literature, 
and  guilty  of  grave  misconception  in  applying  to 
the  8i)ontaneous  and  unreflecting  outbursts  of  old- 
world  song  the  standards  of  a  later  and  a  more  de¬ 
liberate  poetrj'.  Whether  or  no  Mr.  Gladstone 
may  justly  be  classed  among  such  as  these  we  shall 
see  in  the  seouel.  Atj»eeent  we  have  only  to  pro¬ 
test  against  tne  off-hand  confidence  witli  whicn  he 
takes  for  granted  at  the  outset  the  historical  indi¬ 
viduality  of  a  personal  Homer,  author  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  and  of  those  poems  only.  Surclv, 
Mr.  Paley  has  abundantly  proved,  in  his  vahiable 
if  somewhat  whimsical  preface,  that,  however  much 
Homer  were  Homer,  the  poems  of  Homer,  as  under¬ 
stood  by  the  Greeks  of  the  fifth  centurj'  n,  c.  meant 
■omcthmg  totally  different  from  the  poems  of  Ho¬ 
mer  as  understood  by  the  dogmatic  defenders  of 
unity  in  our  dtu-. 

Granting  hfr.  Gladstone  his  Homer,  —  since 
without  this  his  scheme  would  fall  to  pieces,  —  we 
have  still  further  to  grant  him  that  Homer  wrote  of 
actual  events  and  actual  persons ;  tliat,  saving  the 
introduction  of  a  poetiesa  theurgy,  and  the  usi‘  of 
a  certain  license  m  the  arrangement  and  embel¬ 
lishment  of  his  materials,  he  described  the  war  of 
Troy  as  it  actually  happened.  “  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  afiirmed  that  the  song  of  Homer  is  histmic 
song.”  Strong  affirmation  is  one  thing,  and  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  another.  That  the  Homeric 
poems  are  historical  in  so  far  as  they  present  a 
vivid  picture  of  Hellenic  manners  in  the  age  of  the 
early  patriarchal  monarcliies,  is  of  course  admit¬ 
ted  ;  but  one  may  wish  that,  before  pronouncing 
them  to  be  in  any  other  sense  historical,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  had  given  greater  attention  to  the  testimony 
which  has  oeen  brought  in  disproof  of  such  a  Ije- 
liefl  The  error  which  seems  to  us  to  vitiate  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Homeric  studies,  and  in  great  part  to 
render  futile  the  immense  labor  and  ingenuity 
which  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  ism  brief 
this :  He  starts  with  a  mechanical  and,  as  we 
think,  an  unauthorized  and  indiscreet  faith  in  the 
Homeric  texts  taken  by  themselves.  He  seems  to 
believe  that  by  collation  and  classification  of  the 
Homeric  texts  tsAen  by  themselves,  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  externsd  testimony  or  collateral  avenues  of 
knowledge,  it  is  possible  to  evolve  a  complete 
scheme  a  tnistworthy  and  self-sufficient  account  of ' 
the  whole  ethnology,  religion,  manners,  and  jmlity 
of  the  Greeks  of  the  Heroic  age.  By  reason  of  this 
mechanical,  this  servile  adhesion  to  Homer  and 
nothing  but  Homer,  and  of  an  insufficient  or  hasty 
investigation  of  other  sonroes  of  knowledge,  our 
author  seems  to  us  to  involve  himself  in  a  labyrinth 
of  misoonceptionB,  to  iinpose  sterility  on  his  own 
labors,  to  cut  himself  off  deliberately  from  fellow¬ 
ship  with  the  main  army  of  explorers  of  the  Past. 
Of  other  recent  explcu’ers,  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to 
have  made  himself  acquainted  almost  exclusively 
with  Welcker.  The  “  Griechische  Gdtterlehre,” 
of  Welcker,  the  first  part  of  it  Ht  any  rate,  Mr. 
Gladstone  appears  to  have  read ;  and  in  certain 
main  points  to  have  given  to  that  distinguished 
scholar  the  same  kind  of  mechanical  allegiance 
which  he  gives  to  the  Homeric  texts.  In  order  to 
make  clear  what  we  mean,  we  must  explain  what 
are  the  characteristic  and  singular  features  of 
Wicker’s  account  of  the  development  of  Greek 
religion,  and  in  what  manner  Mr.  Gladstone  fol¬ 
lows  his  gnide.  Welcker,  like  some  other  illustri¬ 
ous  students  of  language  aad  mythology,  starts  with 


tlie  dogma  (the  wholly  arbitrary  dogout,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  but  that  is  of  no  consequence  here)  of  a  primi- 
tivc  “  Gottesbewusstsein,”  or  intuitive  knowledge 
and  worship  of  a  single  spiritual  deity.  The  Dyaus, 
Zeus,  God  in  Heaven,  of  the  Ar\  ans,  was  at  first 
an  expression  of  this  inspired  primeval  monotheism, 
and  it  was  by  a  degradation  of  religion  that  he  be¬ 
came  tlie  phyrical  and  visible  Sky.  An  Aryan  tribe, 
the  Pfiasgoi,  carried  to  the  shores  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor  the  worship  of  the  physical  Sky  under 
the  name  of  Zeus,  and  associated  with  it  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  oUier  physical  elements,  as  Okeanos,  Osea, 
Uranos,  Helios,  Selene,  and  the  like. 

By  the  Pelasgoi  these  Nature-Powers  were  wo^ 
shipped  consciously  and  directly  as  Nature-Powers, 
as  actual  plieuomena  or  parts  of  nature,  not  as  ho. 
man  or  anthrojiormoridiic  deities  resident  in  and  rul¬ 
ing  over  the  various  parts  of  nature.  But  with 
the  immigration  of  the  Hellenic  trilies  proper  came 
the  great  anthroiiomorphic  revolution  of  religion ;  a 
revolution  which  was  afterwards  symbolized  in  the 
strife  of  the  older  with  the  younger  gods,  andwhiA 
resulted  in  the  ndegation  of  the  go<ls  of  the  Pelas- 
gian  worship  to  the  penal  darkness  of  the  mlde^ 
world,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  order  of 
religious  ideas.  The  gods  of  the  new  Hellenie 
faith  were  not  the  mere  forces,  beneficent  or  dead¬ 
ly,  of  ])hygical  nature ;  they  were  human,  nay  sjar- 
itual  ideals.  Their  names  and  attributes  had  orig¬ 
inally,  indeed,  lieen  drawn  from  the  manifestations 
of  the  physical  wctrld,  —  Here  from  the  earth,  Apol¬ 
lo  from  the  sunlight,  Artemis  from  the  moon,  and 
so  on,  —  but  tlieir  physical  meaning  came  to  be  al- 
mo«t  forgotten  and  lost  sight  of  beneath  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  human  character  and  of  ethical  and  psy¬ 
chical  symbolism  with  which  the  Hellenic  genius 
overlaid  them.  Of  this  religious  revolutioii  Welcker 
gives  a  very  elo<iuent  and  detailed  account.  The 
points  in  which  he  differs  from  other  investigators 
are  —  the  confidence  with  which  he  ascribe  the 
original  elemental  worship  to  the  Pelasgoi,  and  to 
no  other  factor  of  the  later  Hellenic  aggregate,  in 
spite  of  the  extreme  obscurity  which  is  acknnwl- 
cdgeil  to  hang  over  the  Pelasgian  name ;  the  strong 
disitinction,  or  rather  the  positive  oppiignancy, 
which  he  places  between  the  old  worship  of  nature 
and  the  new  worship  of  human  immortals  n-sident 
in  and  ruling  over  nature;  and  the  great  strew 
which  he  lays  on  the  spiritual  and  ethical  sui)eriof- 
ity  of  the  new  worship  over  the  old.  In  all  these 
points  Mr.  Gladstone  follows  him,  as  we  have  said, 
mechanically,  as  we  are  almost  tempted  to  sav,  un- 
intelligently.  Mr.  Gladstone  talks  of  the  Telns- 
goi  as  though  we  knew  with  entire  precision  all 
about  them  and  their  Nature-worship ;  he  imagines 
a  definite,  regular,  and  consciou«y  construct^ 
Olympian  ^'stem,  wholly  superseding  the  worship 
of  Nature-Powers ;  he  admits  hardly  a  hint  of  na¬ 
ture  among  his  later  Hellenic  deities.  He  commits 
what  seems  to  us  the  incredible  mistake  of  treating 
Homer  as  the  architect  of  a  new  creed,  as  the  skil¬ 
ful  author  and  organizer  of  Greek  religion  as  it 
existed  for  the  next  several  centuries  after  him. 
“  Homer  was  the  maker,  not  only  of  poems,  but  also 
in  a  degree  never  equalled  by  any  other  port,  b 
Of  a  language ;  2.  Of  a  nation ;  3  Of  a  religion.” 
^r.  GlMstone,  by  the  way,  indulges  with  a  sort  of 
Rabelaisian  profusion  in  such  classifications  and 
enumerations,  of  which  this  is  the  shortest,  of  the 
things  which  Htmer  does  and  leaves  undone.) 
The  mythology  of  Homer,  instead  of  being  a  chron¬ 
icle  or  a  catalogue,  is  a  supreme  work  rt  art,  that 
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lirefl,  breathef,  and  movet,  like  the  metallic  statues 
of  hi>  own  Hephaistos.  And  it  is  precisely  the 
contrast  between  this  wondeiihl  performance  and 
the  Tbcogooy  of  Uesiod  which  enables  ns  to  con¬ 
ceive  in  some  degree  the  immense  power  with  which 
the  imagination  of  Homer  operated  in  shaping  the 
characters  of  the  Olympian  gods,  in  adjusting  their 
relations  to  one  another,  and  in  fixing  the  conditions 
of  their  government  of  the  world,  and  of  their  in- 
terconrse  with  the  children  of  men. 

This,  we  believe,  involves  an  entire  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  position  of  the  Homeric  literature  in  ti^ 
history  of  human  thought.  Whether  it  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  one  or  of  many,  that  literature  is  surely 
proclaimed  by  cru^ing  evidence  to  be,  not  the 
expression  of  a  deliberately  organizing  and  con¬ 
structing  mind  or  minds,  but  the  simple  effusion  o£ 
extant  l^liefs  and  traditions ;  the  spontaneous  ut¬ 
terance  of  thoughts  already  in  the  air ;  the  poetical 
embodiment  and  embellishment  of  stories  already 
in  existence,  and  owing  their  existence  to  the  free 
play,  through  many  generations,  of  an  imagination 
finding  in  human  agency  the  readiest  account  of  ma¬ 
terial  phenomena,  d:dlying  with  its  own  metaphors, 
expressing  everything  tliat  happened  in  terms  of  hu¬ 
man  action,  assigning  to  everything  beautiful  human 
limbs  and  noble  human  passions,  —  in  short,  making 
(f  every  name  a  proper  name.  The  race  whose  im- 
gination  worked  in  this  way  would  be  sure  one  day 
to  produce  singers  or  a  singer  who  should  consecrate 
its  thonghts  for  all  time ;  but  it  would  be  in  no  need 
of  a  singer  or  singers  who  should  be  exercised  in 
pving  to  those  thoughts  distinctness  or  coherency, 
m  painfully  “  shaping,”  “  adjusting,”  or  “  fixing,” 
the  character  of  its  worship.  The  Homer  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  docs  this.  He  is  a  sort  of  Lord  Chamber¬ 
lain  of  Olympus.  He  regulates  the  dignity  and  prec¬ 
edence  of  the  several  gods  and  goddesses ;  he  ar¬ 
ranges  the  etiejuette  and  the  subordination  of  the 
children  of  Zens  to  their  father;  he  decides  that 
Aphrodite,  for  moral  reasons,  is  to  be  made  con¬ 
temptible  ;  that  Ares  is  to  be  represented  as  a  half- 
brutal  bully ;  that  one  god  is  to  be  allowed  to  trav¬ 
erse  the  air  without  visible  means  of  locomotion, 
and  another  not.  The  minute  and  carcfid  collec¬ 
tion  of  incidents  and  comparison  of  epithets  by 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  establishes  the  nature  of  the 
Olympian  regulation  in  such  matters,  are  things  for 
which  he  deserves  our  admiring  gratitude ;  things 
in  themselves  most  valuable  for  the  student,  and 
capable,  if  treated  from  a  less  dry  and  unfimitinl 
point  of  view,  of  throwing  great  light  on  the  nature 
of  Hellenic  religion.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not 
make  as  much  as  he  might  of  them.  He  has  laid 
hold  of  the  essentially  .jejune  conception  of  an 
OI.Mnpian  system  rigorously  fashioned  in  imitation 
of  organized  polities  and  families  of  men,  not  one 
fashioning  itself  freely  out  of  the  combined  experi- 
ence  and  invention  of  an  imaginative  race.  And 
when  we  say  fireely  we  do  not  mean  according  to  no 
law,  since  tMre  are,  no  doubt,  laws  of  mythopoeia  as 
of  other  things,  according  to  which  this  fasnioning 
procesa  was  unconsciously  conducted.  But  we  do 
mean  according  to  no  regulations,  no  laws  con- 
Kioasly  imposed  and  carri^  out,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
Kerns  to  apprehend  them.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  puz¬ 
zled,  nay,  scandalized  by  inconsistencies  of  geneal¬ 
ogy  or  breaches  of  family  subordination  among  the 
gods.  Long  ago  be  made  the  discovery,  perfectly 
occurate  in  itself^  that  Athene  and  Apollo  stood  in 
*  pearer  relation  to  Zeus  than  any  other  of  his 
children,  and  shared  with  him  certain  prerogatives 
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and  privileges  which  Olympian  custom  did  not  al¬ 
low  to  the  chUdren  of  Zeus  generally. 

With  that  singular  turn  ot  ingenuity  without  im¬ 
agination  which  distinguishes  him,  Mr.  Gladstone 
went  about  to  account  for  this.  Eager  to  corrobo¬ 
rate  the  Christian  revelation  with  outside  testimo¬ 
ny,  and  remembering  the  Messianic  traditiems 
the  Jews  which  that  revelation  had  been  held  to 
fulfil,  he  bethought  himself  of  finding  a  connection 
between  Jewish  tradition  and  Hellenic  mythedogy. 
The  Messianic  traditions  had  pointed  to  advent 
or  manifestation  of  a  deliverer,  who  was  spcAen  of 
sometimes  as  the  Word,  sometimes  as  the  Seed  of 
the  Woman.  Among  the  deities  of  the  Hellenic 
worship  Zeus  might  be  considered  the  representa¬ 
tive,  in  a  degraded  fesrm,  of  the  Semitic  Most  High. 
Of  his  children,  Athene  and  Apollo  were  held  in 
peculiar  honor,  and  were  not  as  the  other  gods. 
Athene  had  been  bom  without  a  mother  from  the 
head  of  Zeus ;  Apollo  had  been  bom  with  mysteri¬ 
ous  travail  from  the  womb  ok'  Leto.  Was  it  not 
plain  that  in  this  twofold  form  the  traditions  of  a 
Kedeemer  had  been  carried  on ;  that  the  lurth  of 
Athene  from  the  head  of  Zens  figured  the  epiphany 
of  the  Redeemer  as  the  Word,  the  birth  of  Aptdio 
from  the  womb  of  Leto  his  epijdiany  as  the  Seed  of 
the  Woman  ?  And  this  being  so,  me  prerogatives 
of  these  rivo  deities  were  snfficiently  explained ;  their 
exemption  in  the  Homeric  poems  firom  physical  vul¬ 
nerability,  their  character  o£  mcwal  pnnty,  their  gift 
of  ubiquity,  their  potent  command  over  external  na¬ 
ture,  meir  conformity  to  the  will  of  Zens,  their 
right  to  wear  his  asgis.  We  are  sorry  to  see  this 
theory,  —  this  mare’s-nest,  since  there  is  no  other 
word  for  it, — which  occupied  a  considerable  place 
in  the  previous  “  Studies,”  a^n  brought  forward 
in  the  “  Juventns  Mnndi.”  The  relation  of  Aryan 
ideas  to  Semitic  is  so  dark,  and  the  nature  of  the 
Messianic  traditions  itself  so  mysterious,  that  any 
hypothesis  involving  them  should  only  be  applied 
in  the  last  necessity.  In  this  case  there  was  no 
shadow  of  necessity  at  all.  The  explanation  of 
what  strack  Mr.  Gladstone’s  notice  lay  at  his  feet. 
Athene  and  Apollo  had  an  initial  kinship  and  an 
initial  title  to  equality  with  Zens,  long  l^ore  the 
fancy  of  worshippers  had  invented  an  Olympian 
genealogy ;  before  men  had  learned  to  call  Apollo 
the  son  of  Zeus  by  Leto,  or  Athene  the  daughter  o£ 
Zeus  either  without  a  mother  or  by  the  Okeanid 
Metis  (a  collateral  tradition  which  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
method  leads  him  to  ignore).  Athene  and  Aprdlo 
were  incarnations  of  purifying  and  beneficent  j^ys- 
ical  light ;  no  wonder  that  their  attributes  s^md 
have  been  akin  to  those  of  Zens,  who  was  the  in- 
^r'rBiition  of  the  general  expanse  of  heaven.  In  the 
field  of  comparative  mythology  every  assertion  may 
be  as  yet  set  down  as  more  or  less  hypothetical ; 
bnt  if  we  are  anywhere  on  safe  ground,  it  is  surely 
in  seeing  in  Apollo  the  god  of  light,  as  conceived 
especially  in  connection  with  the  snn ;  in  Pallas 
Athene,  the  goddess  of  light,  as  conceived  especially 
with  reference  to  a  supposed  lucid  aether  and  to  all 
exceptional  appearances  of  atmospheric  brilliance. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  dry  and,  as  we  have  ventured  to 
call  it,  unintelligent  acceptance  of  the  outlines  of 
Welcker’s  system  of  mythologj',  leads  him  to  do 
what  Welcker  by  no  means  does,  to  ignore  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  physical  meaning  which  remained  in  almost 
every  figure  of  the  Greek  religion  without  excep¬ 
tion,  and  about  which  the  later  ethical  and  other 
meanings  gathered  themselves  with  the  growth  of 
the  reflective  powers  of  the  race.  There  is  not  a 
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rin^Ie  exceptional  prerogative  of  Apollo  or  Athene 
which  does  not  instantly  explain  itself  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  original  signification  of  these  divinities. 
Have  they  the  gift  of  ubiquitous  penetration  ?  so 
have  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  effulgence  of  the 
air.  Are  they  pure,  beneficent,  strong?  so  are 
these.  Are  they  intangible  to  human  hands  or 
weapons  ?  so  are  these.  May  they  wear  the  aegis  ? 
the  aegis  is  the  rushing  or  scudding  cloud,  the  poi^ 
tent  of  storm,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  Sunshine 
or  Daylight  might  not  veil  themselves  with  this. 
And  so  on,  down  to  the  last  of  the  distinguishing 
attributes  of  either  deity.  We  owe  Mr.  Gladstone 
thanks  for  his  industrious  collation  of  such  attributes, 
in  so  far  as  it  serves  to  confirm  our  explanation ; 
but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  his  own  hypothesis 
belongs  to  the  class  of  those  which  are  both  improb¬ 
able  in  themselves  and  called  in  to  remove  a  difli- 
culty  that  has  no  existence. 

We  have  dwelt  in  detail  on  this  particular  spec¬ 
ulation  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s,  because  it  is  clearly  a 
favorite  one  with  its  author,  and  because  it  exem¬ 
plifies  his  manner  of  walking  past  the  obvious  rea¬ 
sons  of  things  in  his  search  for  their  hidden  reasons. 
Nothing  can  be  more  valuable,  as  data  for  the  stu¬ 
dent,  than  the  tabulation  and  classification  here 
given  us  of  the  results  of  a  textual  study  of  Homer 
probably  more  complete  than  any  other  man  has 
made ;  but  nothing  can  in  general,  as  we  think,  be 
poorer,  thinner,  less  satisfactorj’,  than  the  conclu¬ 
sions  here  drawn  from  them.  In  deduction,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  we  should  say,  shows  a  unique  combina¬ 
tion  of  caution  and  extravagance.  He  is  guarded 
and  he  is  improbable  in  the  same  breath.  The 
chapter  on  Poseidon,  and  on  the  part  taken  by  the 
Phoenicians  in  forming  the  early  religion  and  civili¬ 
zation  of  Greece,  seems  to  us  the  most  convincing, 
so  far  as  its  conclusions  are  concerned  in  the  book. 
From  the  actual  text  of  Homer,  Mr.  Gladstone 
derives  evidence  of  what  the  progress  of  research  is 
every  day  making  more  and  more  probable,  of  the 
great  part  which  the  Phoenicians  played  in  the  his¬ 
torical  development  of  Greece,  by  importing  into 
Hellenic  communities  elements  of  Semitic  culture 
and  Semitic  religion,  —  not  the  religion  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  but  the  religion  of  Ashtaroth  and  Melkarth. 
But  even  here  Mr.  Gladstone’s  restriction  of  his 
studies  to  the  text  of  Homer,  and  his  exclusion  of  col¬ 
lateral  authorities,  maintain  their  cramping  influcifee. 
Compare  his  comparatively  sterile  treatment  of  this 
most  interesting  branch  of  his  subject  with  the  ad¬ 
mirably  fiaiitful  and  suggestive  treatment  which  Dr. 
Curtius,  bringing  to  bear  on  it  all  available  light 
whencesoever,  has  given  to  it  in  the  early  chapters 
of  his  “  Historj’  of  Greece.”  In  short,  we  find  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  book,  speaking  generally,  in  spite  of 
the  great  capacity  and  the  severe  accuracy  which 
it  displays  within  a  certain  range,  debilitated  and 
poverty-stricken  nevertheless,  by  the  narrowness  of 
its  method  and  by  what  we  cannot  help  calling  the 
perversity  of  some  of  its  premises.  As  exemplify¬ 
ing  the  industry  and  attainments  of  its  illustrious 
author,  we  have  at  the  outset  declined  to  discuss  it. 
As  a  contribution  to  European  scholarship,  we  can¬ 
not  think  that  it  will  take  very  high  rank. 

“THE  DREAM  OF  MY  LIFE.” 

In  recounting  what  I  may  safely  call  the  dream 
of  ray  life,  I  do  not  propose  to  speculate  on  the  ori- 
g,  I  of  dreams  in  general.  Whether  those  mysteri¬ 
ous  agencies  known  under  the  names  of  mesmerism. 


odic  force,  or  animal  magnetism  which  are  said  to 
hold  certain  temperaments  “  en  rapport  ”  with  each 
other,  influencing  the  sleeping  thoughts  and  every¬ 
day  actions  of  life,  had  anything  to  do  with  my 
particular  case,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say ;  others 
must  judge,  if  what  happened  was  attributable  to 
such  causes,  or  if  it  was  merely  a  series  of  curious 
coincidences.  All  I  know  is,  that  at  Lucerne,  some 
years  ago,  I  dreamed  a  dream  which,  heralding  as 
it  did,  the  most  important  epoch  in  my  career,  and 
foreshadowing  my  subsequent  fate,  I  am  fully  justi¬ 
fied  in  looking  upon  as  a  most  unmistakable  portent, 
and  the  remarkable  circumstances  under  which  it 
occurred  leave  it  a  very  open  question  whether  it 
was  the  result  of  mere  chance,  or  whether  there  are 
not  indeed,  certain  unknown,  and  unmeasured  in¬ 
fluences  at  work  surely  but  silently  around  the  web 
of  every  human  existence. 

When,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  I  was  on  the  point 
of  commencing  a  college  edueation,  my  father  died, 
and  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  instead  of  leaving 
me  a  handsome  independence,  it  was  found  that  his 
assets  were  next  to  “  nil.”  It  was  an  ordinary 
case,  supposed  affluence  proved  to  have  been  abso¬ 
lute  poverty,  a  fair  position  only  upheld,  until  the 
desperate  struggle  with  overwhelming  odds  to  keep 
up  appearances  was  put  an  end  to  by  death.  Nat¬ 
urally,  my  plans  and  prospects  went  with  the 
wreck ;  I  must  abandon  every  scheme  of  ambition 
which  I  had  ever  nursed,  and  I  must  earn  my  bread. 
So,  instead  of  going  to  Oxford,  I  went  into  a  mer¬ 
chant’s  counting-house. 

I  should  not  perhaps  have  realized  so  tangibly 
this  change  of  fortune,  had  it  not  been  accompanied 
by  a  misery  which,  to  an  earnest  disposition  at  the 
outset  of  life,  is  almost  overwhelming.  I  had  formed 
an  attachment  to  the  only  daughter  of  the  tutor  in 
whose  house  I  was  living,  whilst  being  prepared  for 
my  Alma  Mater.  It  could  scarcely  be  called  an 
engagement,  inasmuch  as,  although  oiur  parents 
were  not  averse  to  the  affair,  they  yet  reasonably 
maintained  that  we  were  too  young,  and  it  had 
been  settled  that  if,  at  the  expiration  of  five  years, 
we  were  still  both  of  the  same  mind,  no  objection 
should  be  offered  to  our  union.  My  father  quite 
approved  of  my  marrying  earlv,  saying  that,  as  my 
prospects  were  good,  if  I  coufd  find  a  girl  whom  I 
really  loved,  it  mattered  little  whether  she  had 
money  or  not,  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Mollett  saw  in 
the  alliance  all  that  he  could  wish  for  his  portion¬ 
less  daughter.  Beyond  an  occasional  visit  on  my 
part,  no  communication  was  to  be  permitted,  and 
all  parties  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  had  been  arrived  at  just  as  I  was  about 
to  leave  my  tutor’s  house,  and  when  my  father’s 
sudden  death  shattered  the  whole  fabric. 

Many  long  months  elapsed,  and  still  the  grief 
and  disappointment,  consequent  chiefly,  as  I  nave 
hinted,  upon  the  termination  which  was  thus  put  to 
my  love-affair,  were  unsubdued.  Mollett,  who  was 
a  sufferer  financially  by  my  family  troubles,  natu¬ 
rally  insisted  that  the  slight  intercourse  proposed 
should  be,  together  with  our  future  plans,  entirely 
cancelled.  He  argued,  reasonably,  that  my  pros¬ 
pects  now  no  longer  warranted  the  contemplation 
of  matrimony ;  it  was  a  great  question  whether  I 
should  be  able  even  to  keep  mvself,  much  less  a 
wife  and  family.  He  was  deaf*^  to  all  my  apjjeals 
and  avowals  of  unswerving  fidelitv ;  and  gave  me 
no  credit  for  the  determination  which  I  declared,  if 
he  would  only  give  me  time,  of  yet  being  able  in 
degree  to  retrieve  my  lost  fortunes.  If  he  would 
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only,  I  urged,  allow  me  still  to  look  forward  to  the 
possession  of  his  daughter’s  liand,  I  should  ha%’e  a 
motive  for  exertion  which  nothing  else  could  sup¬ 
ply.  In  a  word,  I  used  every  argument  which  my 
sincere  affection  for  Bertha  prompted,  and  which 
can  be  imagined  as  coming  from  a  lad  in  the  pas¬ 
sionate  enthusiasm  of  his  first  love. 

After  much  correspondence,  my  letters  were  at 
last  returned  unopened.  I  was  wild,  mad  with  my 
sorrow  !  I  scraped  together  what  little  money  I 
could,  and,  in  a  fit  of  desperation  one  morning, 
shipped  myself  as  a  steerage  passenger  on  board  a 
vessel  bound  for  the  Antipodes.  My  recent  em¬ 
ployment  as  a  merchant’s  clerk  had  taken  me  a 
great  deal  amongst  the  docks:  I  was  continually 
witnessing  the  departure  of  the  Australian  liners. 
I  had  frequently  speculated  on  the  prospects  which 
a  new  country  offered  to  men  of  energy  and  enter¬ 
prise  in  my  situation,  and  now  that  the  only  tie 
which  could  make  England  dear  to  me  was  entire- 
h'  broken,  I  determined  to  quit  her  forever,  unless 
I  should  be  able  to  return  and  take  up  the  iiosition 
to  which,  from  my  earliest  days,  1  had  been  taught 
to  believe  I  was  entitled. 

Fortune  smiled  on  all  my  efforts  in  the  new  coun¬ 
try,  not  that  I  especialh'  courted  or  deserved  her 
favors,  for  I  was  indifferent  as  to  how  matters 
went  with  me  for  a  lonj;  while  after  leaving  Lon¬ 
don.  Yet  everything  I  touched  literally  turned  to 
gold.  Making  my  way  to  the  diggings,  I  became 
a  most  successful  adventurer,  coming  day  after  day 
upon  vast  quantities  of  the  precious  ore,  and  real¬ 
izing,  in  a  few  months,  more  than  many  had  done 
in  twice  the  number  of  years.  Like  many  things 
in  tliis  world,  my  indifference  as  to  whether  I  found 
the  gold  or  not  seemed  to  be  the  reason  for  my 
meeting  with  it  everywhere.  My  fame  as  a  finder 
spread,  bringing  with  it  its  consequent  dangers  and 
narrow  escapes,  the  cupidity  and  lawless  state  of 
society  in  these  regions,  obliging  every  one  to  de¬ 
fend  with  his  life  the  results  of  his  industrj-  or 
good  luck.  Great  gain  had  really  not  been  my 
original  thought  in  going  up  there,  but  I  imagined 
that  any  merely  intellectual,  or  monotonously  rou¬ 
tine-like  existence  in  a  city,  would  not  half  so  effec¬ 
tually  distract  my  mind  from  its  settled  grief  and 
disappointment  as  the  wild  and  adventurous  life  I 
must  necessarily  lead  in  the  gold-fields.  1  found, 
however,  that  this  was  only  partially  the  case.  I 
never  forgot  my  sorrow,  but  as  my  wealth  increased, 
by  degrees  I  clung  to  that,  not  with  any  miserly 
intention,  but  because  it  seemed  to  open  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  my  some  day  returning  to  England  a  rich 
man ;  and  if  I  did  so,  might  I  not  still  make  Bertha 
Mollett  my  wife  ?  I  comd  not  entirely  repress  ^e 
latent  hope,  and  yet  I  dared  not  indulge  in  •  it ; 
nevertheless,  it  would  sometines  assert  itself,  and 
indirectly  it  undoubtedly  had  an  influence  on  my 
future  plans. 

I  sjKnt  several  years  as  a  digger,  paying  period¬ 
ical  visits  to  Mclboiume,  where  f  turned  the  nuggets 
and  dust  to  the  best  account.  Then  I  grew  wearv 
of  the  work  and  the  life,  my  health  was  not  goo(i, 
and  I  finally  determined  to  settle  in  Melbourne, 
and,  if  possible,  by  judicious  commercial  specula¬ 
tion,  complete  the  fortune  of  which  I  had  alreadv 
laid  more  than  a  good  foundation.  My  old  luck 
did  not  forsake  me,  my  ventures  were  everywhere 
successful,  and,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  I  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  a  better  position,  financially,  than  I 
ever  should  have  been  had  all  my  boyish  prospects 
been  fulfilled. 


During  the  latter  part  of  my  residence  in  Mel¬ 
bourne,  and  when  I  was  seriouslv  thinking  of  re¬ 
turning  home,  curiously  enough  1  came  across  an 
old  schoolfellow,  who,  like  myself,  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  college  by  Mr.  Mollett.  He  had  gone  up 
to  Oxford,  where,  however,  having  led  a  wild  life, 
he  had  come  to  most  unmitigated  grief,  and,  at  the 
time  we  met,  was  bound  for  the  diggings.  With  a 
beating  heart,  I  could  not  refrain  from  making  in¬ 
quiries  after  the  person  still  dearest  to  me,  and 
learned,  without  much  surprise,  but  with  an  inde¬ 
scribable  pang,  that  she  was  married. 

“Yes,”  said  Jack  Judder,  “she  got  over  it  at 
last,  old  boy,  or,  at  any  rate,  seemed  to  do  so ;  Mol¬ 
lett  drove  her  straight  at  the  matrimonial  fence, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  take  it  ‘  in  her  stride,’  as  we 
might  say  in  the  hunting- field.  Verj'  likely  he 
called  on  her,  with  whip  and  spur,  but  anyhow  she 
answered,  and  came  off  an  easy  winner ;  won  the 
‘  Grand  Prix  ’  in  a  canter,  so  to  speak.” 

“  The  ‘  Grand  Prix  ’  ?  ”  I  inquired. 

“  Yes,”  he  relied,  “  married  the  son  of  a  Mos- 
soo  fellow,  —  Frenchman,  I  think,  —  queer  name, 
can’t  remember  it !  Pombo,  or  Bombo,  —  something 
of  that  kind,  —  recollect  his  bringing  the  young 
beggar  over  one  day  soon  after  you  were  gone,  and 
a  pretty  bad  time  of  it  he  had,  with  his  confounded¬ 
ly  affected  foreign  ways,  —  more  like  a  lanky  girl 
than  a  lad,  —  could  n’t  speak  a  word  of  English ; 
in  fact,  had  come  to  learn  it,  and  as  Miss  Millett 
was  the  only  person  in  the  house  who  spoke  French, 
naturally  he  fell  in  love  with  her,  —  desperately,  I 
believe,  and  his  governor  (pots  of  money,  you  know, 

—  made  lace  or  shawls,  or  had  something  to  do  with 
silk-worms,  I  forget  which)  was  caught  in  the  trap 
which  I  don’t  scruple  to  say  old  Mollett,  miser  that 
he  was,  was  always  baiting  with  his  pretty  daugh¬ 
ter.  But  she  was  broken-hearted  about  you,  I  ver¬ 
ily  believe,  poor  child ;  never  saw  a  girl  harder  hit, 

—  only  married  the  foreigner  out  of  desperation,  not 
more  than  three  or  four  years  ago.” 

This  was  Judder’s  sporting  and  sportive  manner 
of  telling  me  the  fate  of  mv  boyish  love.  I  eould 
hardly  have  expected  any^ng  else,  yet  it  was  a 
heavy  blow,  and  one  from  whicii  I  ilia  not  easily 
recover.  All  my  good  fortune,  hard  work,  and  per¬ 
severance  seemed  to  have  gone  for  nothing,  and  for 
a  time  I  was  utterly  cast  down.  Accepting  the 
news  with  outward  calmness,  however,  I  did  not 
even  press  Judder  to  try  to  recall  with  more  cei> 
tainty  the  name  of  the  man  poor  Bertha  had  mar¬ 
ried.  All  my  wandering,  unsettled  habits  now 
returned,  and  as  I  no  longer  had  tlie  vaguest  object 
for  making  more  money,  I  still  held  to  my  deter¬ 
mination  to  come  to  England ;  indeed,  my  arrange¬ 
ments  for  that  purpose  were  partially  made,  and 
winding  up  my  affairs,  six  months  later  found  me 
at  home  again. 

The  sight  of  the  old  country  made  the  many 
memories  of  former  days  only  more  vivid  still. 
The  decade  which  had  passed  away  since  I  gazed 
on  its  receding  shores,  had,  as  I  have  shown, 
entirely  failed  in  obliterating  from  my  mind  the 
one  great  cause  of  my  departure,  and,  now  that 
I  was  back  again,  I  confess  that  I  found  it  more 
difficult  than  ever  to  drive  away  from  my  thoughts 
the  picture  of  Bertha  as  1  then  knew  and  loved 
her.  I  should  not  allude  to,  nor  lay  so  much  stress 
upon  this  state  of  my  feelings,  but  for  one  very  cu¬ 
rious  circumstance.  I  had  never  in  my  life 
dreamed  of  her.  Throughout  the  long  wretched 
time  of  my  controversy  with  her  father,  and  for 
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months  and  months  after  I  had  left.  England,  and  covered  entries  in  that  little  cramped,  quecrly 
when  I  thought  of  nothing  but  her  and  my  grief  for  twisted  hand  of  the  foreigner,  which  contrasts  so 
her  loss,  I  never  once  had  a  sleeping  vision  of  her,  quaintly  with  the  large,  clearly  formed  letters,  and 
and  yet  I  would  have  given  worlds  for  one.  I  used,  bold  signatures  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Of  course, 
foolishly,  to  try  to  coax  myself  to  sleep  in  such  a  with  so  few  people  travelling,  every  fresh  arrival 
mood  as  could  not  fail,  I  thought,  to  bring  it  about ;  was  ejisily  discerned,  and  otten  gave  matter  for  a 
often  and  often  I  have  prayed  to  see  her  and  to  word  or  two  of  gossip  from  Fritz,  the  head-waiter, 
pass  in  imagination  some  few  moments  of  happiness  who,  like  the  rest  of  ms  class  abroad,  familiar  and 
in  her  presence,  even  though  all  that  sense  of  deso-  garrulous,  conceiving  tliat  all  the  English  and 
lation  and  misery  wluch  rushes  over  the  soul  that  Americans  were  uatiu^ly  intimate  with  each  other, 
has  loved  and  suftered  as  it  wakes  from  its  dream  seemed  to  expect  me  to  take  a  jicrsonal  interest  in 
of  delight  and  peace,  must  inevitably  have  been  my  every  new-comer. 

lot.  All  was  in  vtun,  however ;  the  associations,  Returning  thmi  a  stroll  on  the  old  bridge,  tbe 
the  surroundings  of  our  love  were  frequently  pres-  evening  preceding  the  day  I  had  fixed  for  my 
ent  to  me,  but  in  Bertha’s  absence  from  the  scenes,  departure,  1  cntertnl  the  sallc-ii-mangcr  of  the  hotel 
they  seemed  to  mock  my  wishes  for  a  glimpse  of  for  some  refreshment.  Tliere  was  no  one  there, 
her.  Now  agsun,  after  this  lapse  of  years,  and  un-  but  the  book  lay  open  on  the  table  near  the  ink- 
der  my  changed  condition,  1  foiind  myself  continu-  stand,  as  if  some  entry  had  just  been  made.  I  was 
ally  dreaming  of  the  old  house,  of  Bertha’s  father,  about  to  glance  at  it,  when.my  eye  fell  on  the  latest 
and  of  my  own  old  family  troubles,  but  never,  under  Times,  which,  proving  more  attractive,  prevented 
any  cin-umstanccs,  of  her.  For  a  long  time  my  my  looking  to  see  if  any  fresh  travellers  had  passed 
mind  dwelt  const.antlj  ujxra  the  jieculiivrity  of  this  through  during  the  d.ay.  Sitting  down  to  the  news- 
fiwt,  but,  by  degrees,  the  remembrance' only  crossed  paper,  I  reinomber  closing  tlie  book,  and  resting 
me  at  intervals,  and  I  became  as  free  from  the  old  my  elbow  on  it  t(>r  a  considerable  period,  whilst  I 


spell  as  I  was  ever  likely  to  be.  (lallieU  witn  ttie  large  quill  pen,  still  wet  irom  its 

ily  wandering,  restless  dis(>osition,  nevertheless,  recent  use ;  ibr  what  followed  induced  me  to  recall 
still  clung  to  me,  and  though  established  in  Eng-  minutely  my  slightest  actions  after  I  entered  the 
land,  I  fre((iientl^'  betook  myself  to  the  Continent,  hotel  that  evening.  Fritz,  the  waiter,  did  not  serve 
and  travelling  hither  and  thither  simply  for  amu.se-  my  meal ;  I  read  till  it  was  very  late,  and  went 
meat,  I  often  pas.sed  the  whole  round  oi  the  seasons  straight  to  my  room,  just  as  the  lights  were  being 
abroad,  lighting  upon  many  localities  at  the  most  extinguished. 

unfashionable  periods.  It  was  during  one  of  tliesc  Now,  I  sujipose  that  for  the  last  twelve  years  of 
trips,  late  in  tlie  autumn,  and  when  nearly  every  my  life,  Bertha  ilollett  had  never  been  fartlier  from 
tourist  had  departed,  that  I  found  myself  at  Lucerne,  my  minil  than  she  was  when  I  laid  my  head  on  die 
But  few  visitors  lingered  at  tlie  Schweitzer  Ilof,  pillow  that  night.  1  had  not  thought  of  her  lor 
although  the  bright  October  weatlier  might  reason-  months ;  my  brain  teemed  with  speculations  (far 
ably  have  tempted  many  to  prolong  their  stay,  as  1  dill,  enough  removed  from  old  assoidations)  which  had 
bv  the  shores  of  tliis  most  lovelv  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  been  arou.sed  by  a  stirring  y.olitical  article  in  the 
The  jagged  peaks  of  Mount  tilatus  for  days  and  Times,  and  yet,  I  Uike  it,  1  load  scarcely  closed 
elays  stood  clear  out  against  a  cloudless  sky,  whilst  my  eves  five  minutes,  when  I  dreamed  of  her ;  yes, 
every  seam  and  furrow,  pinewootl,  and  silver  tor-  for  tiie  very  first  time,  I  saw  her  in  my  sleep  I  I 
rent,"  were  plainly  discernible  on  the  face  of  its  oji-  knew  someliow,  instinctively,  that  it  was  she,  al- 
posite  neighbor,  the  Ri^lii.  Tlic  loftj’  chain  of  tlie  though  I  could  not  see  her  face,  for  she  was  sitting 
ustant  Alps,  by  this  time  with  their  snowv  garb  with  her  back  towards  me,  her  elbows  resting  on  a 
grown  much  more  ample,  was  reflected  witli  mar-  table,  her  head  buried  in  her  hands,  and  her  long 
vellous  precision  and  beauty  on  tlie  bosom  of  the  hair  falling  in  thick  masses  oi'er  her  shoulders,  en- 
placid  inland  sea.  My  enjoyment  of  the  place  tirely  hiding  the  uj>per  part  of  her  figure, 
was  so  great,  that  I  could  do  nothing  all  day  but  Although,  of  course,  1  had  never  seen  her  with 
drink  in  its  charms  with  eyes  and  heart,  and  even  her  hair  in  this  state,  and  although,  as  I  say,  I  could 
when  night  came  ou,  I  used  to  spend  many  a  pleas-  not  even  now  distinguish  her  lace,  I  was  yet  jier- 
ant  hour  slowly  traversing  the  old  covered  bridge  fectly  conscious  of  who  it  was.  Tlic  a[)artment 
with  the  wooden  piles,  getting  various  combina-  where  she  sat,  too,  was  quite  familiar  to  me.  It 
tions  of  form  and  effect,  as  the  moon  lighted  up  the  was  as  if  the  old  schoolroom  had  been  suddenly 
scene.  The  visitors’  bixik  at  the  hotel  now  rarely  transplanted  to  Lucerne,  lor  I  could  sec,  instead  of 
received  any  additional  names.  Here  and  there  our  cricket-field,  the  moonlit  lake  and  mountains 
only  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  and  fiuiiily  jotted  down  through  the  open  window,  the  same  view,  indeed, 
the  fact  that  they  were  returning  from  North  Italy,  that  there  was  from  the  front  of  the  hotel.  The 
and  were  “  so  sorry  that  they  had  not  time  to  furniture,  likewise,  was  changed,  and  wore  a  foreign 
spend  more  than  one  night  at  Lucerne  during  such  aspect.  Tlic  floor  was  carpetless  and  highly  pol- 
very  pleasant  weather  ” ;  whilst  an  occasional  Mrs.  ished  ;  the  recess  for  the  bookcase  was  now  much 
Jones,  and  a  stray  Miss  Tomkins  or  two  gave  a  larger,  and  held,  insti'ad  of  ]K)nderou8  tomes,  a  lit- 
short  history  of  their  holiday  trip,  “  regretting  that  tie  French  bed,  with  light  muslin  curtains  fes- 
thev  hail  not  come  here  first,  that  they  might  have  tooned  above  it.  It  a})peared  to  be  ocenpied,  and 
had  time  to  explore  the  verj-  beautiful  scenery  of  I  remember  striving  in  vain  to  sec  who  was  lying 
the  neighborhood,”  or  made  comment  in  glowing  there.  Everything  was  perfectly  familiar  and  vet 
language  on  the  comforts  of  the  house,  the  civility  so  strange,  possi'ssing  all  that  curious  combination 
of  its  landlord,  and  the  excellence  of  its  cuisine.  of  tlie  real  and  unreal  which  marks  such  scenes  in 
I  would  sometimes  amuse  myself  in  the  salle-k-  dreamland ;  but  when  at  last  tlic  sitting  figure  rose, 
manger,  by  glancing^  through  this  budget  of  dull  and  turned  towards  me,  it  was  as  if  the  living  wo- 
commonpW'es,  idiotic  suggestions,  and  question-  man  herself  were  there  ! 

able  English  .supplied  by  my  fellow-cotintrymen,  Tlierc  was  nothing  unreal  about  her  1  So  vivid 
interspersed  as  they  were  at  intervals  by  the  sand-  was  the  apparition  that  no  doubt  could  have  re- 


dallied  with  the  large  quill  pen,  still  wet  from  its 


mained  as  to  her  identity.  Her  face,  grown  much 
older,  certainly,  but  as  lovely  as  ever,  was,  in  its 
ashy  paleness,  the  verj-  picture  of  despair  and  mis- 
eiy ;  her  eyes  welling  over  with  tears,  looked  at  me 
piteously,  as  if  appealing  for  help,  whilst  stretching 
one  hand  towards  me,  and  pointing  with  the  other 
to  the  bed,  she  seemed  on  the  point  of  speaking ; 
hnt  the  next  moment  she  sank  back  on  tne  chair, 
and  I  awoke  with  a  start,  and  a  sensation  such  as  I 
had  never  ex])erienced  l)eforc. 

I  need  hardly  say  I  slept  but  little  more  that 
night.  I  lay  ruminating  till  daylight  upon  tlie 
strangeness  of  my  dream ;  strange,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  I  thought,  but  doubly  so  as  being  the 
first  in  which  1  had  ever  seen  her,  and  as  having 
happened  here,  in  a  spot  where  there  were  no  asso¬ 
ciations  that  could  ]x»ssibly  have  induced  it.  It 
made  a  great  impression  on  me,  and  it  was  only 
after  I  had  had  my  breakfast,  and  had  come  into 
contact  a  little  with  the  outer  world,  that  I  began 
to  recover  my  usual  equanimity;  yet  it  so  un¬ 
hinged  me  that  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to 
leave  Lucerne  as  I  had  intended  that  day.  I  felt 
irresistibly  chained  to  the  place. 

After  dinner  that  evening,  when  tlic  full  moon 
had  risen  clear  of  the  mountains,  but  yet  not  so 
high  as  to  })revent  her  bright  rays  from  stealing 
partially  beneath  the  roof  of  the  old  bridge,  I  light¬ 
ed  my  cigar,  and  strolled  away  to  my  favorite 
lounge.  Here  I  revelled,  as  usual,  in  the  cjuiet  and 
beauty  of  the  hour;  not  a  breath  of  wind,  and 
scarcely  a  footstep  broke  the  silence,  lor  your  Swiss 
is  early  to  bed,  and  there  were  but  few  passengers 
at  that  time  crossing  the  broad  embouchure  of  the 
lake,  where  it  seems  to  rejjose  in  its  greatest  calm 
ere  it  rushes  forward  to  its  narrow  channel,  to  lose 
its  identity  and  name  in  the  sparkling  river  lieuss. 

I  was  leaning  over  the  balustrade,  about  midway 
across  the  bridge,  and  in  one  of  the  broadest  Hoods 
of  moonlight,  when  the  sound  of  the  railway  whistle 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  last  train  from  Zurich. 
Then  I  heard  through  the  still  air  the  omnibus 
drive  away  from  the  station  down  into  the  rough- 
paved  streets,  but,  as  the  bridge  formed  a  short  cut 
for  foot-passengers  to  the  better  part  of  the  town, 
where  the  Schweitzer  llof  stands,  it  was  not  un- 
nsusl  for  a  few  returning  travellers  to  take  this 
way.  Now  I  heanl  echoing  on  the  old  wooden 
planking,  hunying  footsteps  coming  towards  me 
from  the  direction  of  the  station.  By  degrees,  I 
fancied  that  these  sounds  became  mingled  with 
voices,  in  anxious  and  earnest  converse.  As  they 
drew  nearer,  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  broken 
English  of  Fritz  reiterating  the  words,  “  No,  sare, 
no,  sare ;  I  tell  you  he  was  not  dead ;  zay  only  fear, 
zay  only  fear  I  ”  » 

Hien  there  was  some  question  which  I  could  not 
catch,  and  with  the  talk  still  going  on  rapidly,  the 
two  persons  passed  into  the  flood  of  light  where  I 
was  standing.  Nat<irally  turning  to  look  at  them, 
the  foremost  face  instantly  caught  my  eye ;  the 
moon’s  rays  fell  straight  upon  it,  and  showed  me, 
but  very  little  changed,  the  stem,  hard  features  of 
my  old  Tutor  Mollett. 

Pondering  as  I  had  been  over  my  dream,  my 
mind  filled  with  little  else  than  the  thoughts  engen¬ 
dered  by  it,  vaguely  running  over  those  early  days, 
and  all  their  surroundings,  the  sudden  a]>pcarancc 
of  Bertha’s  father  scarcely  at  first  surprised  me  as 
much  as  might  have  been  expected ;  it  seemed  per¬ 
fectly  natural  that  he  should  be  at  hand.  I  was 
more  than  ever,  for  the  moment,  back  amongst  the 


old  scenes,  and  it  was  only  in  the  course  of  a  min-  I 

ute  or  so,  after  he  had  passed,  that  I  recovered  my-  | 

self  sufficiently  fully  to  realize  the,  to  me,  extraoiv  I 
dinary  circumstance.  Had  he  dropped  from  the 
clouds,  I  could  not  then  have  been  more  startled. 
AVas  it  really  he,  or  only  a  phantom  of  my  own  ac¬ 
tive  imagination  ?  I  had  been  unobserved ;  so  to 
follow  and  ascertain,  to  speak  to  him,  and  set  all 
doubt  at  rest,  was  my  involuntarj’  impulse.  A  few 
stiides  brought  me  to  his  side,  just  as  he  descended 
the  steps  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  and  emerged  into 
the  full  light  upon  the  open  “  Place.” 

'fime  had  dealt  less  gently  with  me  than  it  had  j 

with  him,  and  he  did  not  recogeize  me  when  I  j 

spoke,  but  was  passing  on  with  a  mere  glance,  as  i 

he  said,  “  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  have  not  the  pleasure  i 

of  knowing  you,  and  I  am  in  great  haste.”  I 

“  I  see  it,”  I  replied,  “  and  I  would  not  venture  | 

to  intrude  under  such  circumstances,  were  it  not  that  1 

I  cannot  refrain  from  making  myself  known  to  you.  j 

I  am  not  prompted  by  mere  idle  curiosity,  —  look  1  I 

Mr.  Mollett,  look  again,  do  you  not  remember  me  ?  ”  j 

AVe  were  going  straight  in  the  direction  of  the  i 

hotel,  and,  without  stopping,  he  tiurned  his  keen  : ! 

eyes  eagerly  upon  me,  and  after  scrutinizing  me  i  j 
again  and  again,  he  said,  “  Yes,  yes,  1  seem  to  ‘  1 
know  your  face,  but  I  cannot  at  this  moment  i*ecall  f 
who  you  are,  and  I  am  in  such  anxiety  that  you  |  i 
really  must  pardon  my  forgetting  you.  My  son-in-  J 

law  is  dangerously  ill  here  in  tliis  house ;  I  have  j 

been  summoned  from  Zurich,  and  every  moment  is  ! 

of  im|)ortanec  if  1  wish  to  And  him  alive ;  I  may  | 

even  as  it  is  be  too  late.”  | 

AA”"!!!!  this,  reaching  the  entrance  to  the  Schweitzer  j 
Hof,  where  the  landlonl  was  waiting  to  receive  j 
him,  Mollett  passed  rapidly  up  the  staircase  with 
the  host  without  deigning  to  bestow  another  word  | 
or  look  upon  me.  I 

Thus  left  alone  in  the  hall  with  Fritz  (for  of 
course  I  did  not  attempt  to  follow),  I  turned  to  him 
with  a  look  of  bewildered  inquiry.  Now  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  I  had  not  seen  him  the  whole  of  this  ! ! 
day,  and  therefore  had  not  been  favored  with  his 
usual  gossip,  otherwise  I  might  possibly  have  been 
prepared  for  the  sudden  apparition  of  my  old  tutor, 
and  so  perhaps  have  gained  a  clew  as  1  now  did  to 
the  mystery  of  my  tfream.  I  say,  perhaps ;  for  I 
will  not  be  tempted  to  assert  that  it  was  anything 
more  than  a  coincidence,  however  difficult  it  may 
be  to  think  so. 

“  Ah  1  sare  !  ”  instantly  l)egan  my  garrulous 
friend,  “  I  have  not  had  time  to-<lay.  Yes,  yes,  j 

you  know  him,  —  I  zought  you  vould,  you  all  know 
each  ozer !  and  zare  has  been  such  s^  vork  1  be-  | 
fore  he  come !  ze  pt)or  lady,  too,  so  distress,  —  his 
daughter,  —  did  you  see  ze  book  ?  No  I  Ah  !  | 

Bien,  I  will  show  you !  Madame  de  Pomb^ras,  ^ 
French  name  ?  Yes,  but  English  writing,  —  no  j 
mistake  in  zat!”  And  he  hurried  me  into  the  | 
salle-lirmanger,  seized  the  book,  opened  it,  and  put  j 
his  finger  triumjdiantly  down  on  the  last  entiy,  j 
made,  as  I  instantly  recognized,  in  the  once  fa¬ 
miliar  handwriting  of  ^rtha  Mollett!  It  ran 
simply,  “  Monsieur  and  Madame  Binos  de  Pombe- 
ras,  en  route  de  Milan  k  Paris,  Octobre  18me.” 

As  I  was  gazing  at  it  half  bewildered,  Fritz  con¬ 
tinued,  “  Zay  arrive  last  night,  ven  you  vas  out, 
monsieur  very  ill,  go  sti-aight  to  bed,  —  madame 
take  some  supper  at  zis  table,  and  vhile  she  vait,  I 
bring  her  ze  book,  —  she  explain,  —  she  have  great  | 

fear  for  her  huslmnd,  —  she  vant  to  get  to  Zurich,  j 

but  he  vould  not  be  able,  —  zen  she  go  to  bed,  —  | 
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and  quite  early  zis  morning  monsieur  much  vorse, 
—  oblige  to  have  doctor,  —  he  h.ave  great  fear, — 
ze  heart, —  ze  heart,  —  he  savs,  —  must  not  be 
moved,  —  zen  she  send  me  to  iiurich  to  fetch  her 
fazer  who  vait  zero  to  meet  zem,  —  and  I  just  bring 
him  back  now  ;  —  you  know  him,  —  so,  —  perhaps 
too  you  know  his  daughter,  —  zay  all  travel  togezer 
sometimes,  —  zay  have  been  here  before,  —  ze  old 
man  look  after  his  monev,  —  ze  money  of  his  ‘  gen- 
dre,’  vat  vou  call  son-in-faw.” 

Here  h'ritz  was  ealled  away,  leaving  me  to  pon¬ 
der  over  the  remarkable  coineidence,  which  fate  or 
some  mysterious  latent  force  had  seemed  to  bring 
about.  I  need  not  dwell  on  what  followed.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Binos  dc  Pombdras  died  that  night,  and  was 
buried  at  Lneeme.  I  studiously  avoided  coming 
in  contact  with  either  Bertha  or  her  father,  who 
almost  immediately  after  the  funeral  left  for  Eng¬ 
land,  and  nearly  a  year  elapsed  before  I  ventured 
to  present  myself  at  the  old  familiar  house. 

1  at  first  by  no  means  met  with  a  cordial  recep¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Mollett,  who  now  released  from  all 
pecuniary  need  by  the  wealth  inherited  by  his 
widowed  daughter,  had  given  up  his  old  vocation, 
and  was  living  in  a  style  very  different  from  that 
of  former  days.  lie  drew  but  one  conclusion,  of 
course,  from  my  reappearance  on  the  scene.  Ilis 
selfish  instincts  evidently  shrank  from  the  idea  of 
parting  with  his  daughter  again,  not  so  much  from 
the  fe.ar  of  losing  her  companionship,  as  from  the 
possibility  that  through  her  making  a  second  mar¬ 
riage,  he  would  no  longer  be  able  to  keep  up  his 
present  easy  and  luxurious  mode  of  life. 

It  was  only  by  very  slow  degrees  that  I  could 
make  him  see  that  it  was  Bertha  and  not  her  wealth 
I  coveted  ;  the  close  and  narrow  heart  of  the  mon¬ 
ey-worshipping  man  refusing  to  believe  in  anything 
like  disinterested  affection.  When,  however,  he 
was  finally  convinced  that  my  own  means  were 
ample,  and  that  his  worldly  position  would  not  be 
interfered  with,  by  my  realizing,  at  last,  the  dearest 
wish  of  my  heart,  he  placed  no  obstacle  in  my 
way,  and  I  need  hardly  say, that  when  due  time  had 
elaj)sed,  Bertha  had  nothing  to  urge  against  my  suit. 

Here,  then,  arc  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
my  present  happiness !  Were  they  purely  acci¬ 
dental  ?  Had  not  the  visitors’  book,  with  Bertha’s 
handwriting  in  it,  on  which  I  had  been  leaning 
that  memorable  evening  at  Lucerne,  had  not  the 
pen  which  she  had  then  just  been  using,  and  with 
which  1  had  dallied  w'hilst  I  read  the  newspaper, 
some  mysterious  influence  over  me,  of  which  I  was 
unconscious  at  the  time  ? 

Had  not  the  fact  of  my  being  under  the  same 
roof  with  her,  of  having  entered  the  salle-il-manger, 
the  moment  after  she  quitted  it,  —  nay,  even  having 
taken,  perhaps,  the  very  chair  which  she  had  just 
vacated,  something  to  do  with  my  dream  ? 

And  the  dream  itself,  was  it  not  the  result  of  a 
prevision,  —  a  seeing,  as  it  were,  without  eyes,  and 
without  presence,  what  was  probably  actuallv  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  an  adjacent  chamlwr  ?  And  had  I 
not  had  this  dream,  and  so  have  been  detained  at 
Lucerne  another  day,  should  I  ever  have  married 
the  widow  of  Monsieur  Binos  de  Pomberas? 

ENGLISH  YATCIIING. 

It  is  popularly  believed  that  Englishmen  have 
a  greater  natural  liking  for  the  sea  than  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  any  other  country ;  and  it  is  generally  consid¬ 
ered  a  sufficient  explanation  in  accounting  for  this 


inherent  partiality  to  refer  to  the  insular  position 
of  Great  Britain.  Yet,  on  reflection,  this  acciden¬ 
tal  feature  seems  unlikely  to  be  the  sole  cause  of 
such  a  striking  national  chsmacteristic  ;  for  we 
find  other  countries,  although  not  insular,  jmssessed 
of  large  seaboards,  whose  inliabitants  evince  no 
special  fondness  for  salt-water  whatever.  But, 
however  obsciure  or  apparent  the  cause,  there  is  no 
denying  that  the  Anglo-Saxon,  whether  he  be  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  other,  manifests  an  inter¬ 
est  in  maritime  pursuits  which  has  no  rivalry  among 
the  most  enterprising  of  other  nations.  To  how 
remote  a  period  pre-eminence  on  the  “  vasty  deep  ” 
could  be  justly  claimed  for  the  Anglo-Saxon,  we 
cannot  say  ;  but  there  has  been  a  very  potent  tra¬ 
dition  current  for  some  time  past  which  no  doubt 
authentically  declares  that  “Britannia  rules  the 
waves.”  This  will  probably  be  regarded  as  a  very 
debatable  statement,  from  a  certain  point  of  view, 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  consume  time  in  disputa¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  say,  what  is 
indubitably  true,  that  in  general  e.xtent  and  impor¬ 
tance  our  maritime  interests  are  much  beyond  those 
of  any  other  nation.  In  combination  with,  and 
rising  out  of,  this  superiority  afloat,  we  have  a 
minor  demonstration  which  is  generally  referred  to 
as  the  “  pastime  of  yachting,”  and  to  this  branch 
of  the  subject  we  arc  about  to  devote  some  remarks. 
It  is  not  incumbent  to  understand  the  present  vast¬ 
ness  of  our  yachting  eminence  that  we  should  in¬ 
quire  circumstantially  into  its  earliest  promotion  ; 
it  will  bo  enough  to  know  that  half  a  century  ago 
there  were  probably  not  more  than  fifty  British 
yachts  afloat,  and  they  w’ere  owned  by  noblemen 
or  gentlemen  of  independent  means ;  at  this  date 
there  are  at  least  two  thousand  yachts  on  the  differ¬ 
ent  club  lists,  representing  in  the  aggregate  fifty 
thousand  tons,  and  we  find  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  be  cither  a  duke,  a  lord,  or  an  adndral,  to  become 
a  vacht  owner ;  in  fact,  some  of  the  best  yachtsmen 
of  the  period  are  connecteil  with  the  commerce  of 
the  country.  It  is  unlikely  that  out  of  these  two 
thousand  vessels  more  than  half  would  be  at  any 
one  time  in  actual  commission,  and  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months  not,  at  the  most,  more  than  one  twen¬ 
tieth  ;  still,  there  are  the  yachts,  and  they  are  all 
commissioned  and  fairly  underway  for  pleasure  at 
one  season  or  another.  When  half  these  yachts 
are  in  commission,  employment  is  given  to  at  least 
three  thousand  seamen,  and  this  fact  is  often  rather 
ostentatiously  alluded  to  as  representing  a  nursery 
for  the  royal  n.avy.  The  truth  is,  yachtsmen  are  gen¬ 
erally  made  out  of  fishermen,  coast-watermen,  and  the 
working  hands  of  pilot  vessels  and  coasters,  a  class 
of  men  who  are  not  at  all  likely  to  be  attracted  by 
the  allurements  of  the  R.  N.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  regular  man-of-war’s  man  would  be  entirely  out 
of  place  on  board  a  yacht,  for  almost  any  service 
which  a  regular  long-shore  loafer  would  )iot  per¬ 
form  equally  well.  We  recollect  when  the  America 
was  matched  against  the  Alarm,  in  1861,  some  dis¬ 
pute  iirosc  on  Imard  the  former,  and  most  of  the 
crew  left  the  vessel.  Tliis  was  the  morning  before 
the  match,  and  Mr.  Decie  was  compelled  to  select 
a  scratch  crew  from  whatever  material  offered. 
One  stalwart  fellow  presented  himself  on  board, 
and  for  weight  and  strength  looked  a  whole  main- 
halyard  purchase  in  himself.  “  What  have  you 
been  used  to  ?  ”  asked  the  owner.  “  A  man-of-war, 
sir,”  proudly  answered  the  candidate,  looking  down 
almost  contemptuously  on  the  little  deck  of  the 
America.  “  And  were  you  an  able  seaman  ?  ”  in- 
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terrogated  the  owner.  “  Vei^'  nearly,  sir,”  was  the 
vaoTie  reply;  and  what  particular  degree  of  sea¬ 
manship  that  represented  may  be  guessed  when 
we  say  that  the  crew,  who  amongst  them  numbered 
seven  or  eight  navy-trained  men,  came  on  a  wind 
with  balloon  jib  and  topsails,  and  when  trying  to 
get  the  fore-topsail  in  let  it  blow  away,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  allowed  similar  freedom  to  the  jib,  and  this  in 
a  fair  whole-sail  breeze.  A  yachtsman  is  a  very 
smart  sailor,  and  for  consummate  knowledge  and 
expertness  in  handling  a  fore-and-aft-rigged  vessel, 
he  is  without  equal,  lie  is  highly  combative,  fights 
to  the  last,  and  always  tries  to  win ;  in  fact,  a  good 
racing  crew  to  a  gentleman  fond  of  match-sailing 
is  one  of  the  principal  channs  of  yachting.  For  a 
good  crew  a  good  skipjier  is  required,  or  match¬ 
sailing  will  be  found  very  unsatisfactory  sport ;  it 
would  be  didicult  to  advise  upon  this  subject,  but 
it  may  be  accepted  as  an  exceptional  truth,  tliat  the 
man  is  of  no  use  as  a  racing  skipper  unless  he  has 
thorough  control  over  the  men,  and  he  must  more¬ 
over  be  capable  of  inspiring  them  with  respect 
for  himself  and  trust  in  his  judgment  to  do  what 
will  best  suit  the  vessel  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  to  the  effect 
that  we  require  a  better  class  of  skip])er  altogether; 
but  this  is  entirely  a  mistake.  We  never  hear  of 
one  losing  a  yacht,  and  we  are  (juite  certain  the 
present  class  of  ski])per  is  as  much  adapted  to  his 
vessel  as  the  master  of  an  Australian  clipper  is  to 
his  ship.  Tlie  latter  is  excellent  in  his  way,  but 
all  his  acquirements  in  navigation  would  not  avail 
him  in  a  yacht  match ;  and  we  are  afraid,  if  scien- 
ti6c  attainments  are  sought  after  in  yacht  skippers, 
we  shall  lose  the  thoroughly  practical  seamen  wo 
now  meet  with  in  charge  of  yachts. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  our  habit  of  sojourn¬ 
ing  at  the  seaside  of  late  years  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  growth  and  jjrosperity  of  yacht¬ 
ing  ;  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  would  be 
very  few  men  who  would  keep  yachts  if  our  coasts 
boasted  of  no  livelier  places  than  they  di<l  a  few 
years  ago,  —  such  as  Hull,  Yarmouth,  Portsmouth, 
or  Sheerness.  This  influence  of  the  now  prevalent 
fashion  is  peculiarly  apj)arcnt  across  the  Chauiiel. 
A  few  years  ago  Frenchmen  never  dreamt  of  sea¬ 
side  visiting ;  now  they  have  their  annual  marine 
resorts  as  we  have,  and  are  even  becoming  yachts¬ 
men.  They  have  a  yacht  club  and,  at  least,  fitly 
yachts  :  most  of  them  are  of  English  build,  —  old 
vessels,  —  and  some  of  them  are  very  extraordinary 
things  indeed.  One  we  saw  at  Havre  last  summer 
was  a  kind  of  huge  wherry  of  twenty-five  tons, 
with  flush  deck  painted  white ;  no  boom  to  maiit 
sail,  mizzen,  foresail,  and  jib,  and  no  topsail.  She 
was  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  and  was  doubtless  about 
as  uncomfortable  a  thing  as  any  one  could  go  afloat 
in.  She  was  carvel  built,  and  looked  verv  old,  the 
lands  being  well  filled  with  j)iteh  and  tar.  No  one  on 
board  knew  when  she  was  built,  or  what  she  was  built 
for ;  it  was  enough  for  them  to  know  that  she  was 
then  a  French  yacht.  Our  neighbors  wouhl  consider 
themselves  badly  off  at  a  fashionable  coast  town  if, 
having  yachts,  they  had  no  regatta ;  consequently, 
here  again  they  imitate  the  English,  and,  we  must 
confess,  they  very  successfully  carry  out  their  ar¬ 
rangements.  They  invite  English  yachts  to  com- 
l>ete,  with  a  certain  knowledge,  if  the  invitation  be 
accepted,  that  an  English  yacht  must  carry  off  the 
prize ;  but  they  regard  the  result  with  no  jealousy, 
and  only  hope  the  example  will  rouse  the  nautical 
entcrjffise  of  the  nation  to  furnish  something  that 
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can  more  worthily  compete  with  such  an  accom¬ 
plished  rival  on  future  occasions.  The  regattas, 
although  of  such  recent  foundation,  we  may  regard 
as  fairly  established  annual  events.  That  last  sea¬ 
son  of  the  Societe  ties  Ilegates  du  Havre  was  very 
successful,  both  in  its  arrangements,  which  gave 
universal  satisfaction,  and  in  the  number  of  yachts 
that  competed.  There  were  eight  of  oim  crack 
Euglish  cutters  there,  —  the  Fiona,  Menai,  Condor, 
Sphinx,  Vindex,  Niobc,  Dione,  and  Phantom ;  and 
they  were  certainly  not  bored  with  a  long  coiu'se ; 
and  of  schooners  there  were  the  Aline,  Cambria, 
Gloriana,  Albertine,  and  Egeria,  and  Julia  yawl, 
besides  many  others  that  did  not  compete.  The 
mode  of  starting,  timing,  and  calculating  time  allow¬ 
ances  for  differences  of  tonnage  were  novel  and  com¬ 
plicated,  but  they  were  carried  out  with  such  uner¬ 
ring  exactness  that  the  very  lughest  satisfaction  was 
given ;  and,  no  doubt,  Englishmen  will  be  glad  to 
again  participate  in  matches  so  plesantly  conducted. 

The  Dieppe  Regatta  —  the  first,  we  believe,  held 
—  was  not  (;uite  so  successful,  two  causes  militat¬ 
ing  against  it :  it  was  held  during  tlie  regatta  week 
of  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club  at  Ryde,  and  the 
course  chosen  was  a  little  too  much,  even  for  such 
prizes  as  3,000  f.  and  a  gold  medal.  The  result 
was  that  only  one  English  yacht  and  one  French 
yacht  started,  and  the  former  obtained  a  very 
easy  victory.  Still,  what  the  French  are  doing 
affords  very  apparent  evidence  that  they  are  asso¬ 
ciating  themselves  with  yachting  in  a  thoroughly 
practical  sj)irit,  and  in  all  probability  we  shall  find 
them  a  few  years  hence  as  perfect  in  the  nautical 
sport  as  they  have  rapidly  become  adepts  on  the 
turf.  Only  last  summer  a  French  nobleman  who 
owns  an  English-built  schooner  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons  was  able  to  accept  a  challenge  from 
the  owner  of  an  English  yacht,  to  sail  from  Havre 
round  Cherbourg  breakwater  and  back.  It  was 
very  bad  weather,  and  the  English  yacht,  through 
the  rottenness  of  her  gear,  came  to  di-eadful  grief; 
but,  although  the  Frenchman  won,  it  .  by,  no  means 
l)rovcd  Ills  sui)eriority,  as  shortly  afterwards  the 
same  vessels  were  matched  again,  and  then  the 
English  yacht  gained  a  very  hollow  victoiy.  The 
French  crews  seem  very  willing  and  juucky,  but 
they  take  about  twice  as  much  time  to  do  a  thing 
as  an  English  crew  does,  and  we  expect  they  must 
sail  a  great  many  matches  before  they  can  emulate 
the  smartness  of  their  rivals.  Now  we  have  the 
Frenchman  afloat  we  want  him  to  do  one  other 
thing,  the  bedter  to  stimulate  amicable  rivalry,  and 
that  is,  —  build  his  own  yachts.  Contests  then,  of 
an  international  character,  will  be  regarded  with 
increased  interest,  and  the  results  will  be  much  more 
satisfactory  to  the  competitors  of  both  nations. 

The  Russians  have  a  yacht  club  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  the  Swedes  have  one  at  Stockholm ;  but 
neither  seem  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  match-sail- 
ini"-.  The  St.  Petersburg  club  numbers  about  a 
dozen  large  schooners  of  English  build,  and  in 
1852  they  essayed  a  regatta  at  Croustadt,  and 
from  the  chronicles  we  have  at  hand,  the  two  yacht 
matches  sailed  were  contested  with  as  much  inter¬ 
est  and  spirit  as  such  matches  usually  are  on  the 
English  coast.  The  English  cutter.  War-hawk, 
sixU-six  tons,  Vice-Commander  Bartlett,  R.  L. 
Y.  C.,  won  the  first  match,  and  Claymore,  schoon¬ 
er,  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  M.  A.  "Campbell,  won 
the  second :  the  prizes  were  two  gold  vases,  value 
respectively,  £120  and  £150.  llie  Crimean  war 
interfered  with  the  continuance  of  these  amenities 
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atloat,  and  we  believe  the  meiubers  of  the  Imperial 
yacht  club  have  made  no  attempt  to  reinstitute  a 
re;;atta  since  1852,  even  amon<;at  themselves.  In¬ 
deed,  there  are,  according  to  the  yacht  list  of  the 
club,  only  six  yacht  owners,  iK'side  five  members 
of  the  Imperial  family,  and  a  succession  of  matches 
between  these  would  bc'  very  dull  work.  Evi¬ 
dently  Russian  gentlemen,  iiike  most  foreigners, 
discover  only  discomfort  in  yachting,  and  pixibably 
are  insensible  to  the  charms  of  keeping  a  yacht  on 
purpose  to  be  ill  in.  Nevertheless,  we  know  that 
many  Englishmen  have  as  much  natui-al  horror  of 
the  sea-saw  of  the  ocean  as  it  is  jK>8sible  for  either 
Russian  or -Turk  to  feel,  and  yet  they  keep  yachts, 
and  are  always  ill  when  they  are  under  way.  But 
an  Englishman  is  often  a  martyr  to  an  uncomfort¬ 
able  fashion,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  some 
voluntarily  enduring  misery  for  the  sake  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  distinction  such  a  characteristic  custom  as 
yatehing  gives. 

Notwithstanding  that  match-sailing  gives  a  cei’- 
tain  amount  of  distinctiveness,  vigor,  and  power  of 
captivation  to  yachting,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
such  contests  are  the  sole  aim  and  end  of  the  pas¬ 
time.  On  the  contrary,  yachting  is  loved  and  pur¬ 
sued,  in  some  instances,  to  a  fantastic  extent,  for 
itself  alone  ;  that  is,  we  presume,  ti)r  the  advantage 
of  enjoying  the  invigorating  influences  of  cruising 
under  a  blue  sky,  and  in  an  uneontarainated  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  humorist’s  account  of  yachting  was 
“  living  in  a  chest  moored  near  Margate  jetty  ” ; 
now  a  yacht,  according  to  the  “  yacht  list,”  m.ay 
range  in  size  from  2^  to  40b  tons,  and  to  live  in 
one  of  the  former  tonnage  would  certainly  Ix)  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  very  confined  soace  indeed ;  but  a  bachelor 
may  find  a  great  deal  of  comfort  in  living  on  board 
a  vessel  of  25  tons.  Of  course  there  are  some 
owners  of  large  vessels  who  never  live  on  board,  or 
at  least  for  not  more  than  a  day  or  two  at  a  time, 
and  simply  keej)  yachts  because  it  is  the  fashion,  and 
for  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  a  few  hours’  sailing  in 
very  fine  .weatlier.  This  can  scarcely  be  called 
yachting,  any  more  than  the  mere  keejjing  of  hunt¬ 
ers  by  a  gentleman  could  be  called  fox-hunting. 
Still,  we  tmiucntly  find  that  the  owner  of  a  yaclit, 
who  finds  it  disagreeable  living  on  Ixrard,  enters 
with  much  zest  into  r  acht  matches,  and  he  is  gen¬ 
erally  very  fastidious  in  the  matter  of  his  boats,  the 
dress  of  bis  crew,  and  the  gilt  strijH)  around  his 
vessel’s  sides;  he  is  also  extremely  anxious  to  get 
her  moored  as  near  as  i»ossil)le  to  the  jmblic  prom¬ 
enade  or  pier,  aud  is  sure  to  have  her  photographed. 
Certainly  living  on  l)oard  a  yacht  with  half  a  dozen 
jieople  is  a  dreadful  trial  sometimes,  and  going  ou 
shore  is  looked  ujkju  as  a  kind  of  freedom  worth 
making  the  most  of.  It  is  necessarily  very  close 
<|uarters  on  boanl,  and  in  such  limitcil  space  there 
is  no  escaping  each  other ;  so  if  matters  do  not  run 
smoothly,  the  social  aspect  must  l)ec(jine  ver^-  awful, 
aud  every  one  labors  with  the  same  kind  of  feeling 
that  a  man  is  suddenly  shockwl  with  when  in  a 
railway  comjxirtment  he  finds  himself  sitting  oj)- 
posite  an  exasperated  creditor.  Tliis  kind  of  acci¬ 
dent  ought  not  to  occur  in  a  well-assorted  family, 
hut  whilst  hmnan  imperfections  endure,  small  siu:- 
Cace  troubles  will  arise  in  the  most  ably  regulate<l 
fraternity.  But  an  ordinary  man  is  not  sufficiently 
a  philosopher  to  eschew  living  on  board  his  yacht 
because  he  dreads  the  infirmities  of  liis  wile’s 
temper,  or  fears  his  guests  will  quarrel  over  their 
pot  idiosyncrasies,  which  are  sure  to  become  appar¬ 
ent  in  confinement.  An  Englishman  who  keeps  a 


yacht  afloat  is  not  ((uite  such  a  squeamish  animal  as 
this,  and  if  he  does  not  live  on  board,  it  is  probably 
because  be  ])refers  living  on  shore. 

Miiteh-sailing  does  not  apfxjar  to  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  very  systematically  until  the  Royal  Thames 
Club  took  it  in  band  about  the  year  1823.  On  the 
Solent,  from  tlie  time  the  Royal  Yacht  Stpiadron  was 
established  in  the  Waterloo  year,  regattas  were  oc¬ 
casionally  held ;  but  tlio  yachts  sailed  without  classi¬ 
fication  or  time  allowance,  and  it  was  soon  made 
apparent  that  the  advantage  lay  all  on  the  side  of 
the  large  cutters.  Conse<iuently  owners,  who  were 
fond  of  being  in  the  van,  built  enormous  “  one 
masters  ”  approaebing  two  hundred  tons,  such  as 
the  old  Arundel,  Men.ai,  Alarm,  Lulworth,  and 
Pearl.  Experience  soon  taught  the  owners  of 
these  vessels  that  racing  such  big  craft  was  a  very 
expensive  game,  and  for  some  years  match-sailing 
was  indidged  in  with  veiy  faint  zest  on  tliC  Solent. 
However,  it  was  pursued  with  an  unwonted  degree 
of  liveliness  on  the  'Tliames  between  vessels  of  dif¬ 
ferent  classes,  ranging  from  seven  to  twenty-five 
tons.  Of  these,  bv  far  the  most  famous  were  the 
^lysterv  of  Lord  A.  Paget  and  the  Phantom  of  Mr. 
A.  O.  Wilkinson.  The  latter  is  afloat  somewhere, 
and  is  still  one  of  the  fastest  of  her  tonnage.  ITien 
there  was  an  ecjually  famous  cutter,  tlie  'Tliought, 
which  has  sailed  many  a  goo<l  match  against  the 
Phantom,  and  even  to  this  day  is  famous  for  her 
speed,  'llie  matches  between  these  vessels  were 
generally  sailed  from  Gi-eeiiwieh  to  the  Nore  light¬ 
ship  an(l  b.aek,  aud  were  confined  to  vessels  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Thames  Club ;  but  since  1846  the  match¬ 
es  have  been  thrown  open  to  any  vessels  l)elonging 
to  a  Royal  Yacht  Club.  Tliis  proved  to  be  a  most 
excellent  jxdiey,  and  some  very  smart  vessels 
straightway  went  round  to  the  'Thames,  such  as 
the  Heroine,  .Secret,  Cyiitliia.  aud  Cygnet,  of  about 
30  tons  each. 

But  these  crack  vessels  were  altogether  eclipsed 
In  1841)  liy  the  renowned  Mosquito,  an  iron  vessel 
of  50  tons,  built  and  owned  by  Mr.  Mare.  'Phis 
yaclit  proved  a  veritable  flyer,  and  for  speed  was, 
at  that  time,  much  superior  to  any  other  cutter 
afloat  in  fair  whole-sail  breezes.  In  1850  she  Ix'at 
the  resuscitated  Arrow,  then  of  84  tons,  and  the 
crack  cutter  of  the  Solent ;  but  the  next  year  she 
was  very  unexjicctedly  outmatcdied  on  the  Thames. 
In  June,  1851,  the  Volante,  of  50  tons,  appeared, 
having  been  built,  it  was  said,  in  a  month ;  at  any  rate 
she  api?eared  without  cojiikt,  having  a  blackleaded 
bottom,  and  her  ballast  was  only  stowed  in  her 
hull  on  the  morning  of  the  match.  Of  course  she 
hail  at  that  time  no  internal  fittings ;  but  even  as  she 
ap))eared,  sho  was  the  most  marvellous  production 
the  yachting  world  has  ever  seen.  She  was  built  for 
light  toj)-sail  breezes,  and  it  was  not  expected  she 
would  ilistingubh  herself  in  heavy  weather.  Her 
first  aiijiearance  was  an  extraordinary  success.  She 
beat  the  Mos<|uito  in  running  down  from  Erith  to 
the  Nore,  aud  went  away  from  her  still  more  in 
beating  hack.  But  there  was  very  little  wind; 
the  match  lasted  ten  hours.  However,  they  who 
were  ilissatisfied  must  have  beeu  convinced  of  her 
sujieriority  during  the  next  week,  for  she  then  in  a 
fine  breeze  fairly  lieat  the  Mostjuito  by  fifteen 
seconds,  atb-r  lieing  kept  shaking  in  the  ivind  twenty 
minutes  whilst  her  crew  were  repairing  a  burst  boh- 
stay.  Tlierc  is  no  doubt  these  two  cutters  at  that 
date  (1851)  represented  the  very  highest  excellence 
in  yacht  building,  and  nothing  has  been  produced 
to  surpass  them  in  any  marked  degree  since.  R 
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I  must  be  rt'meinbercd  that  thirty  yciirs  a^o  cutters 
i  were  verj’  different  from  what  they  are  now ;  they 
then  had  verj'  full  Iwws  and  high  free  board  Ibr- 
I  ward,  and  their  greatest  beam  was  considerably 

I  forward  of  midships,  tapering  off  towards  the  (piar- 
ters.  The  mast  was  stepped  well  forward,  and 
very  large  mainsails  and  Iwoms  were  necessarily 
5  carried.  Tlie  Mo-cjuito  and  Volante  were  designed 
on  veiy  opjx)8ite  princijilcs  to  this  ;  they  had  sharp 
I  runs  fore  and  aft,  no  rise  forward,  ver.'  sharp  bot- 

*  toms,  small  Ixiams,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ballast. 

Their  masts  were  stejjped  just  forward  of  their  mid¬ 
ship  sections,  anil  they  even  carried  a  greater  sjwad 
of  canvas  than  the  vessels  of  larger  beam.  ]\Ir. 
Chamberlayne  was  of  course  very  di^.-atisficd  to 
find  the  Arrow  so  easily  beaten  by  these  new  cut¬ 
ters,  and  at  once  had  her  lengthened  by  the  bow  ] 
I  from  his  own  designs,  increasing  her  tonnage  from 
J  84  to  102  tons.  She  then  ajipeared  with,  as  before, 
a  great  deal  of  b**am,  small  displacement,  and  very 
little  ballast.  Her  tnccess  was  decided,  and  she 
reigned  the  most  popular  cutter  for  many  years, 
defying  the  best  pri«luctions  of  yachi  builders. 
Her  great  point  was  reaching,  and  to  this  day,  we 
believe,  there  is  nothing  afloat  of  her  tonnage  that 
is  so  fa«t  when  sailing  a  couple  of  points  off  the 
wind.  But  in  turning  close-hauled  —  the  quality 
par  excellence  of  a  sailing-vessel  —  she  was  never 
so  good  as  the  sharii-lined  ami  hcavilv  ballasted 
Mosquito,  Volante,  a.nd  Lulworth,  and  .although  she 
is  a  hne  sea-boat,  she  is  dreadfidly  slow  on  a  wind 
if  there  is  much  sea  disturbance,  as  the  shajie  of  her 
bow  will  not  allow  other  being  driven.  Of  her  bad 
Weatherly  qualities  we  had  a  very  striking  exampl  -, 

1  so  recently  as  last  sunnner,  during  a  fine  breeze  in¬ 
side  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  running  from  Cowes  to 

I  the  Warner  light-vessel,  shu  beat  the  Chiistabel  at 
least  a  mile  ;  but  when  they  came  on  the  wind  the 
superiority  of  the  stiff  little  cutter  wa-s  at  once  aii- 

i  parent ;  she  laid  right  through  from  the  Warner 
to  Cowes,  whilst  the  Aitow  h.ad  to  make  a  coiqilc 
i  of  boards  to  fetch  the  .“ame  point.  However,  her 
j  splendid  reaching  powers  always  gave  her  one  ad- 
!  vantage  over  all  other  cutters  after  her  alteration, 
until  the  advent  of  the  Fiona,  73  tons,  in  ISfio.  and 
the  Condor,  132  tons,  and  Oiinam,  1C5  tons  in  18GG. 
Still,  it  was  very  gratifving  to  find  a  cutter  of  the 
old  school  so  defiantly  holding  her  own  for  so  many 
vears,  and  we  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find 
her  owner  bring  her  out  again,  '  emoilelled,  as 
great  a  triumph  as  ever.  The  two  fastest  cutters 
of  less  than  loO  tons  afloat  now.  in  light  topsail 
breezes,  aro  the  Vanguard  and  Fiona  ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  either  of  these  could  invaria¬ 
bly  beat  the  Mosquito  or  Volante.  with  the  iisyjd 
time  allowance  for  c.xcess  of  tonnage.  We  thus 
fail  to  see  that  any  great  iirogre^^s  ha-;  been  made 
in  the  improvement  of  cutters  from  the  point  at¬ 
tained  by  the  two  crack  vessels  of  18.11.  But  al¬ 
though  our  cutters  were  so  near  their  |>resent  per¬ 
fection  in  18.)1,  schooners  at  that  date  had  no  pre¬ 
tensions  to  e.xcellencc  beyond  comfort  on  Ixiard 
and  their  fine  sea-going  qualities, — quite  enough 
to  recommend  them,  the  staneh  lover  of  cruising 
will  say.  But  just  about  that  time  yacht  matches 
were  being  revived  with  such  startling  vigor  and 
interest,  that  thev  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
whole  nation,  ami  it  was  found  schiwners  were  so 
much  inferior  in  weatherly  qualities  to  cutters,  that  a 
50-ton  cutter  was  classed  with  a  130-ton  schooner; 

I  even  then,  unless  a  re.aching  wind  haj>pened  to  pre¬ 
vail,  the  cutter  was  the  most  advantageously  placed. 


Intelligence  was  probably  conveyed  across  the  I 
Atlantic  that  we  were  a  nation  extravagantly  fond  I 
of  yachting  and  match-sailing,  and  yet  were  content 
with  schooners  that  were  extraordimu'y  onl\-  for 
their  slowness  and  indiflerent  Weatherly  qnafities. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  at  this  date  our  builders, 
and  especially  such  a  wondcrtullv  shrewd  and  suc¬ 
cessful  yachtsman  as  the  late  ilr.  .Joseph  AVcld, 
were  perfectly  aware  our  large  yachts  were  much 
inferior  in  model  to  the  then  matchless  cutters  Mos¬ 
quito  and  Volante.  'Flic  Alann,  193  tons,  was 
prob.ably  the  best  of  the  large  cutter.-;,  and  the 
d’itania  represented  what  must  be  considered  for 
that  date  a  new  class  of  schooner. 

But  we  must  admit  we  were  far  liehiud  in  excel¬ 
lence,  in  these  examples  of  a  large  clas.s  of  yacht,  of 
what  could  have  lieen  produced.  Tlic  Americans 
witnessed  this,  and  availed  themselves  of  an  advan- 
t-ige  they  had  obtained  in  devoting  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  windward  sailing,  by  sending  over  in  1851, 
with  a  great  flouri  h  of  trumj;ets,  the  schooner  yacht 
Ann-rica,  and  they  found  us  quite  unprepared  to 
compete  with  her.  As  we  h.ave  before  said,  the 
Titania,  of  100  tons,  was  the  best  schooner  we  had, 
and  represented  a  new  school ;  she  was  built  of  iron 
on  the  wave-line  principle,  with  a  much  larger  dis- 
])laeement  than  the  America,  and  her  rig  was  very 
ditlerent.  She  had  two  topsails,  fore  staysail,  jib, 
and  flying  jib.  The  America  earried  no  topsails, 
excepting  a  very  small  main-gaff  jib  header  off  a 
wind,  and  had  no  head  sails  beyond  a  fi  irestaysail 
Laced  fo  a  boom.  It  is  true  that  she  set  an  outer 
jib  when  going  free,  but  even  then  that  was  seldom 
done.  It  will  thus  be  .seen  that  the  America  had 
jn-actically  but  three  sails,  and  they  were  cut  and 
stood  to  pci-fection  for  windward  sailing;  the  Titan¬ 
ia  had  seven  working  sails,  be.side  squaresails,  and 
mo’-cover  we  did  not  at  that  date  properlv  under¬ 
stand  cutting  sails  for  flatncs.?.  Besides  having  an 
advantage  in  sails,  it  must  be  allowed  the  America’s  | 
lines  and  .sections  wen-  “ujicrim-  for  sjiced  to  the  j 
Titania’s,  and  indeed  her  general  superiority  was  so  | 
ajiparent  that  no  one  was  surprised  at  her  unequiv-  j 
oc.al  triunqih  when  matched  against  our  schooners.  =. 
But  although  we  so  fully  admit  she  was  unequalled  I 
in  this  particuh.’.r  way,  v,e  -.re  quite  satisfied  our  two  j 
cra  -k  cutters  were  more  than  etpial  to  her  in  weath-  j 

crlv  qualities  in  moderate  weraher.  When  she  | 

sailed  her  fir.-t  match,  and  won  the  Royal  Yacht 
Sijuailron  Cup,  she  Leal  such  cutters  as  the  Volante, 

W  ildfirc,  An-cw.  Alarm,  and  Auro  ’a;  and  the  best 
of  the  schooner.s  were  the  Titania,  Constance,  Beat¬ 
rice,  and  Cypsy  Queen.  The  couv.se  was  round  the 
Isle  of  Wieiit,  and  the  match  lasted  ten  and  a  half 
hours.  Of  coiu-se  the  wind  was  palti-y,  and  in 
turning  up  the  back  of  the  is’and  to  the  westward 
the  Arrow  got  ashore,  but  some  of  the  cutters 
weathered  on  the  America  whilst  the  wind  held 
true ;  still  the  latter,  by  good  management  and 
gCHKl  luck,  was  the  first  round  the  Needles,  and 
then,  goose-winging,  made  off  up  the  Solent,  whilst 
the  others  were  half  jammed  bv  a  tide  outside,  with 
scarcelv  any  wind.  Tire  result  was,  the  America 
very  cleverly  won  the  Squadron  Cup,  and  the  next 
week  she  unmistakably  jtroved  her  power  over  our 
schooners  by  beating  the  Titania  fifty-one  minutes 
in  a  twenty  miles’  run.  dead  to  leeward  for  the  Imat  J 
back,  a  fine  breeze  blowing  true  in  strength  and 
dii-ection.  After  this  .achievement  she  was  sold  by 
her  owner  to  Lord  de  Blaijuiere  for  £  4,000,  and 
went  up  the  Mediterranean.  The  succeeding  year 
she  was  beaten  by  the  Mosituito  and  Arrow,  after 
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when  the  Cambria  makes  the  attempt  we  shall 
heartily  wish  her  success.  But  this  Atlantic  course, 
excepting  for  the  sake  of  adventure  and  possible 
shipwreck,  is  a  verj'  useless  thing  to  attempt.  It  is 
true  the  Americans,  who  s<^m  very  proud  of  those 
very  tn’incndous  tilings,  were  jiretty  successful  in 
their  match  from  New  York  to  Cowes  in  December, 
1866  ;  but,  at  the  best,  it  is  a  very  dismal  thing  to 
do;  and  that  event,  altliough  attended  with  such 
even  results,  did  not  in  any  way  prove  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  one  vessel  over  anotlier.  Indeed,  probably 
the  worst  vessel  won  by  superior  n.avigation,  as 
the  one  i.'hich  was  the  last  to  arrive  at  Cowes  was 
the  first  to  sight  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  must  have  won 
but  for  the  stupidity  of  her  navigator.  We  can 
only  say,  if  such  a  match  does  take  place  in  Septem¬ 
ber  between  an  English  and  an  American  yacht, 
that  our  liotxi  is  a  whole-sail  steady  head  wind  pre¬ 
vail;  should  they  have  a  leading  wind  abaft  the 
beam,  as  the  Vesta,  Fleetwing,  and  Henrietta  ha<l 
in  1866,  there  is  not  much  doubt  the  American 
yacht  will  win  on  that  one  jxiint  of  sailing ;  and,  as 
the  Dauntless  is  a  third  more  tonnage  than  the 
Cambria,  chances  will  be  in  her  I'avor  should  they 
be  troubled  with  a  gale  during  the  })assage  across. 

We  do  not  await  tlie  result  with  any  great  de¬ 
gree  of  interest,  as  we  apprehend  notliing  but 
chance  in  the  contest,  both  as  regards  strength  and 
direction  of  wind  and  success  in  navigation.  It  is, 
of  course,  unlikely  the  vessels  wdll  keep  within 
sight  of  each  other  more  than  a  few  hours,  and 
after  the  separation  takes  olaee  we  do  not  even  see 
what  interest  those  on  board  can  take  in  the 
match,  unless  it  be  wondering  if  both  vessels  are 
blessed  with  the  same  kind  of  weather.  We  are 
quite  satisfied  to  let  the  Cambria  go  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  English  yacht-building,  and  anticipate 
her  triumph  in  American  waters,  if  a  sensible 
course  be  chosen,  such  as  the  America  was  favored 
with  on  tins  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  1851. 

English  yacht  owners  have  what  are  called 
“  Channel  matches,”  such  as  from  the  Tliames,  or 
Isle  of  Wight,  to  the  F reneh  coast ;  but  tliey,  as  a 
rule,  are  governed  by  fluking,  and  it  is  quite  an 
exception  to  see  the  merits  of  all  the  vessels  en¬ 
gaged  in  such  struggles  fairly  tested.  Yet  it  is 
im[)ossible  to  feel  no  interest  or  excitement  over 
these  events,  as  all  the  vessels  are  continually 
under  command  of  the  eye  ;  and  so  far,  in  spite  of 
the  probable  variableness  of  the  motive  force,  even 
in  so  circumscribed  a  radius  as  halt'  a  dozen  miles, 
it  is  a  hand-to-hand  fight.  Altogether  these  Chan¬ 
nel  matches  invest  the  sport  with  a  certain  charac¬ 
ter,  and  give  that  bold  flavor  to  yachting  which 
could  not  be  gained  by  ‘‘  pot-hunting  ”  uj)  rivers 
and  creeks.  But  the  danger  of  having  a  fluking 
match  is  not  peculiar  to  Channel  courses,  and  it  is 
nothing  unusual  to  find  vessels  “  out  in  a  calm  ” 
on  the  Solent,  or  anywhere  else  on  the  British 
coast.  Indeed,  we  frequently  hear  of  matches  at 
regattas  having  to  be  sailed  over  tivo  or  three  times 
on  account  of  the  wind’s  treachery.  Yet,  so  far  as 
our  experience  and  knowledge  guide  us,  the  most 
satisfactorily  contested  matches  have  been  sailed  in 
what  Mr.  Bennett  calls  “  inland  waters.”  Channel 
m.atches  were  originally  promoted  for  the  avowed 
Jimpose  of  giving  yacht  owners,  who  did  not  care 
for  the  ordinary  sport  afforded  bv  regattas,  an  oji- 
jKirtunity  of  participating  in  the  excitement  of 
matches  with  a  fair  chance  of  success ;  but  such 
owners  have  discovered  themselves  even  here  at  a 
disadvantage,  as  it  is  ibund  a  real  racing  yacht 


has  just  as  much  superiority  over  one  fitted  for 
cruising  in  a  Channel  match,  as  she  has  over  one  in 
a  match  sailed  inside  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  must 
be  understood  that  a  racing  yacht,  although  fitted 
up  with  every  comfort  and  luxury  for  cruising,  is 
much  more  heavily  sparred,  canvassed,  and  bal¬ 
lasted  than  one  merely  intended  for  racing.  Their 
hulls  may  be  equally  good,  and  the  difl'erence  only 
exist  in  the  power  of  jiropulsion  ;  still,  that  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  give  an  advantage  to  the  racing  yacht,  and 
should  she  be  matched  agaiqst  the  snugly  rigged 
cruiser,  the  latter  is  only  likely  to  distinguish  her¬ 
self  when  the  racer  is  obliged  to  take  down  some 
reefs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  match-sailing  gives  an 
impetus  to  yacht-building,  and  we  may  safely  at¬ 
tribute  our  present  excellence  in  this  particular 
line  to  the  lively  rivalry  that  has  been  maintained 
for  the  last  thirty  years  among  yacht  owners.  We 
know  many  would  not  keep  yachts  at  all  if  it  were 
not  for  racing  them  ;  and  we  have  not  yet  met  with 
the  man  who,  although  never  rircing  his  yacht,  dis¬ 
played  any  lack  of  interest  in  the  sport.  The  only 
wonder  seems  to  be  that,  seeing  such  a  nationally 
imiiortant  and  extensive  institution  as  yachting 
receives  its  primary  force  from  matches,  no  en¬ 
couragement,  or  very  scant,  should  be  awarded  it 
in  this  respect  by  the  State.  Queen’s  Plates  are 
common  enough  on  the  turf,  and  there  now  they 
are  of  little  service  and  little  appreciated  in  these 
latter  days,  when  anything  is  better  than  a  “  weight 
for  age”  race  for  bc-tting.  A  Queen’s  Cuj)  at  a 
yacht  club  regatta  is  a  thing  coveted  and  con¬ 
tested  with  zest,  and  the  t(>rtunate  winner  is  sure 
to  ornament  his  sideboard  with  the  trophy.  What 
the  ultimate  fate  of  all  the  Queen’s  Plates  won  on 
the  turf  is,  we  should  not  like  to  say ;  but  we  may 
express  a  fear  that  they  are  often  only  jwized  for 
their  weight  in  silver.  AVe  should,  therefore,  like 
to  see  a  Tittle  more  Civil  List  liberality  bestowed 
where  it  will  be  more  honorably  estimated,  and  be 
of  greater  })ractical  service.  It  would  foster  no 
vice,  for  as  yet  yacht  racing  is  j)ure  and  simple 
rivalry ;  and  it  has  not  been  found  necessary'  to 
encumber  it  with  betting  to  make  the  sjwrt  inter¬ 
esting.  Crews  know  no  scheme,  object,  or  motive, 
but  to  win ;  and  we  trust  this  natural  coinbative- 
ness  will  be  never  impaired  by  such  a  disastrous 
stimulant  as  betting. 

'\\c  find  by  “  Hunt’s  Yacht  List  ”  that  each 
owner  of  a  yacht  out  of  the  two  thousand  belongs 
to  one  or  more  yacht  clubs,  and  in  some  instances 
to  as  manv  as  nine  or  ten.  But,  in  reality,  many 
of  these  clubs  have  very  little  to  do  with  yachting 
beyond  having  an  annual  match,  and  they  bid  for 
and  accept  mcmlters  like  an  insurance  society. 
Some  of  them  are  very  strong  in  this  respect,  as  no 
doubt  it  is  considerefl  a  gootl  thing  by  many  to 
find  the  means  of  associating  with  men  who  can 
afford  to  keep  yachts  so  easy  a  matter  as  the  an¬ 
nual  payment  of  two  or  tlu'ee  guineas.  'I'he  oldest 
yacht  club  is  the  Koyal  Cork,  having  been  founded 
in  1720;  but  the  club  that  really  became  a  centre  of 
vachtin'jc,  and  gave  to  it  a  vigor  and  growth  was  the 
Tloval  Yacht  S(juadron,  founded  in  1815,  at  Cowes. 

To  belong  to  this  club  it  was  necessary  to  own  a 
yacht  of  not  less  than  thirty  tons,  and  tlius  it  was 
strictly  “  Tlie  Yacht  Club,”  as  it  was  originally 
designated.  The  Prince  Regent  was  a  member  of 
and  patronized  the  club  when  yachting,  and  in 
1820  gave  it  right  to  be  termed  the  “Ibjyal  Yacht 
Club  ” ;  in  1833  its  title  was  altered  to  tlie  “  Royal 
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Yacht  Squadron,”  we  believe,  at  the  so^gestion  of 
its  Commodore,  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  who  was 
very  fond  of  leading  a  squadron  of  yachts  in  his  fine 
brigantine,  Falcon.  He,  then  the  l^n.  Charles  Pel¬ 
ham,  was  one  of  the  forty  who  founded  the  club,  and 

Sve  nearly  all  his  time  and  attention  to  yachting. 

i  certainly  thought  it  the  most  important  and  ser¬ 
viceable  recreation  an  English  gentleman  could  in¬ 
dulge  in,  and  his  enthusiasm  was  imitated  bv  the 
Maquis  of  Buckingham,  Marquis  of  Thomond,  the 
Earl  of  Uxbridge,  the  1^1  of  Belmore,  the  Earl  of 
Craven,  Lesd  Vernon,  Lord  Ponsonby,  hir.  J.  Weld, 
and  many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Navarino  in  the  Falcon,  and 
rendered  the  admiral  some  service  by  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  despatches.  He  became  quite  enthusiastic 
about  carry  ing  despatches,  and  be  was  often  humor¬ 
ed  ;  upon  one  occasion  he  was  directed  to  convey  a 
deroatch  by  an  admiral,  who  might  have  folt  him- 
seli  bored,  to  the  commander  ot  a  ftigate  that  was 
cruising  away  ftom  the  fleet.  It  simply  said,  “  Give 
Lord  larborough  a  good  dinner,  and  he  will  give 
you  a  better  in  return.”  So  great  was  his  fondness 
for  command  afloat,  that  it  was  said  he  ofiered  to 
build  and  man  a  ftigate  if  the  Admiralty  would 
give  him  a  commission :  but  of  course  such  a  thing 
could  not  be  done.  He  adhered  to  his  favorite 

Eistime  to  the  last  and  died  on  bomtl  his  yacht, 
estrel,  at  Viga.  A  granite  monument  was  after¬ 
wards  erected  to  his  memory  on  Bembridge  Down, 
in  the  Isle  of  W'ight.  The  Royal  Yacht  Squadron 
was  found,  perhaps,  a  little  too  exclusive  to  extend 
its  benefits  to  all  yachtsmen  who  seemed  by  genei> 
al  consent  to  make  the  Isle  of  Wight  their  rendez¬ 
vous,  and  the  Royal  Victenia  Yacht  Club  at  Ryde, 
became,  in  consequence,  established  in  1845. 

These  two,  out  of  no  less  than  twenty-sLx  clubs, 
at  diflerent  places  around  the  coast,  are  the  most 
important,  and  are  distinctly  “  yacht  ”  clubs  ;  the 
Cowes  Chib  is  a  kind  of  House  of  Peers,  and  the 
Byde  may  represent  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
there  is,  perhaps,  a  similar  distinction  between  the 
visitors  to  each  town.  The  Royal  Thames  Yacht 
Club  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  eartlily  Paradise  by 
the  soi-(li$ant  yachtsmen,  and  can  boast  of  more 
members  and  a  larger  fleet  of  yachts  than  any  other 
yacht  club.  Its  liberality  in  giving  prizes  is  almost 
the  sole  incentive  to  yacliting  on  the  Thames,  and 
we  now  annually'  find  some  of  the  largest  yachts 
afloat  sailing  matches  on  the  river  ;  but  the  club  is 
growing  into  a  kind  of  scorn  for  these  ebli-and-flood 
drifting  matches,  and  sends  commissioners,  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  so  far  as  the  Nore  to  start 
matches  to  the  French  coast.  Indeed,  not  long 
since,  it  even  attempted  a  match  to  Gibi^tar ;  but 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  was  a  little  too  much  for  its 
yacht-owning  members.  However,  although  the 
Royal  Thames  Club  is  so  remote  from  salt  water, 
the  true  element  is  in  its  combination ;  and  its  in¬ 
fluence  is  felt  wherever  a  yachting  station  has  been 
established. 
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A  TRUE  6TORT. 

The  recent  discovery  of  Roman  antiquities  has 
been  followed  by  a  corresjxmdence,  the  tone  of 
which  occasionally  reminds  one  of  the  disquisitions 
of  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck.  It  would  be  invidious 
to  jiarticularize,  where  the  correspondence  is  so  re¬ 
cent,  and  where,  doubtless,  all  that  has  been  called 
fqrth  by  a  discovery  of  considerable  interest  has 


been  written  in  periect  good  faith.  But  here  and 
there  we  notice  traces  of  that  quality  which  seems 
peculiar  to  the  true  antiquary,  — the  power  of  es¬ 
tablishing  the  widest  possible  inferences  upon  the 
narrowest  possible  basia  of  ftmt. 

It  may  not  seem  malapropos,  therefore,  to  relate, 
at  this  time,  a  circumstance  which  rather  more  than 
a  century'  ago  set  all  England  laughing,  and  has 
been  made  the  foundation  of  two  of  the  most  huiuor- 
008  episodes  in  mo<lem  fiction,  —  the  faoKms  “  pra:- 
temum  ”  scene  in  the  Anti*[nary,  and  the  story  of 
“Bill  Stumps  his  mark”  in  Pickwick.  Amnsing 
as  both  those  stories  are,  they  yield  in  interest  to 
the  real  event  on  which  they  are  founded.  Mr. 
Oldbuck  had  but  four  letters  to  saddle  with  a  mean¬ 
ing,  and  although  these  four  (A.  U.  L.  L.)  were 
very  amusingly  rendered  by  him  into  Agricola  di- 
cavit  libens  lultent,  his  views  were  not  met  by  rival 
absurdities.  Tlie  story  also  halts  a  little,  for  it 
requires  a  strong  exercise  of  imagination  to  conceive 
that  one  of  the  “  kale-suppers  of  Fife  ”  sh<juld  have 
been  at  the  pains  to  carve  a  representation  of 
“  Aiken  Drum’s  lang  ladle,”  with  the  initials  of  its 
description  append^.  There  is  a  similar  inconsist¬ 
ency'  in  the  story'  of  the  stone  which  bore  the  sign- 
manual  of  the  apocryphal  Bill  Stumps,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  forced  aspect  of  Mr.  Pickwick’s  attack  of 
archscological  enthusiasm,  which  nothing  in  the  re¬ 
corded  conduct  of  that  famous  man  would  have  led 
us  to  expect. 

To  turn,  however,  to  the  ti'uc  story,  on  which 
these  humorous  episodes  are  founded. 

Rather  more  than  a  centurv  ago,  some  laborers 
at  W'ork  in  a  marshy  heath  in  Northumberland  dia- 
covered  a  fragment  of  stone  which  bore  marks  of 
squaring,  and  on  which  also  could  be  traced  a  few 
symbols  which  seemed  to  the  laborers  to  represent 
letters. 

Thev  carried  this  stone  to  the  squire  of  the  par¬ 
ish,  w'tio  liad  it  cleaned ;  a  process  which  led  to 
the  detection  of  several  more  lettei-s,  forming  with 
the  others  an  inscription  of  some  sort.  But  the 
letters  were  so  badly  drawn,  and  so  disfigured  by 
time  and  ill-usage,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  make 
out  very  clearly'  what  they'  were ;  and  as  f(»r  mak¬ 
ing  any'  meaning  out  of  their  collective  force,  wl; 
shall  see  presently  that  that  requi.-ed  the  exercise  of 
far  more  learning  and  ingenuity'  than  were  to  lie 
looked  for  from  a  simple  country'  squire.  The  in¬ 
scription  appeared  to  run  much  in  this  wise  :  — 
k-j-eP-o-n-t 
IMSSI-D-E 

But  the  letters,  as  wo  have  said,  were  severallv  in¬ 
distinct,  so  that  sonic  latitude  was  iierinissible  in 
their  interpretation. 

Tlic  squire  presently'  ealletl  in  the  aid  of  the  rec¬ 
tor,  and  together  these  worthies  conned  the  worn 
old  stone.  What  theories  they  formed  respecting  it, 
what  disputes,  perchance,  they  ha<l  over  it,  history' 
sayetli  not ;  all  that  is  known  is,  tliat  thev  were 
unable  to  form  any  satisfactory'  hy  pothesis ;  I'lit 
feeling  certain  tliat  the  stone  was  a  valuable  relic 
of  antiquity,  they  looked  about  them  for  proper  au¬ 
thorities  to  whom  they'  might  refer  the  interiireta- 
tion  of  the  inscrijition. 

It  was  at  length  decided  that  the  parson  should 
take  a  copy  of  the  inscription,  and  forward  it  to 
the  Antiquarian  Society',  with  the  request  that  the 
members  of  that  learned  body'  would  favor  the 
world  with  their  opinion  on  ^e  relic.  Nothing 
loath,  the  Society  proceeded  to  debate  with  their 
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cnstouiary  acumen  upon  all  the  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  stone  and  its  discovery ;  and  not 
satisfied  with  this,  several  members  sent  in  written 
papers  which  were  duly  read  before  the  Society, 
published  in  its  Procei‘diu».i,  and  copied  into  most 
of  the  public  journals  of  the  day. 

Tlie  first  thcor}’  was  put  forward  by  a  writer 
whom  we  will  call  Mr.  A.  His  lucubrations  are 
too  valuable  to  bear  mutilation,  so  we  shall  give 
them  in  his  own  words.  I 

“  On  the  first  examination  of  this  stone,”  he  says,  i 
“  I  was  not  able  to  form  any  satisfactory  conjecture 
concerning  the  inscription;  but  as  the  identity  of 
tire  place  where  it  was  found  ought  to  be  material¬ 
ly  considere*!,  I  wrote  to  a  gentleman  of  the  district 
lor  information,  if  there  were  any  vestiges  of  antiej- 
uity,  such  as  Ccamps,  fmtlfications,  or  the  like  in  tlie 
vicinage.  In  answer  to  which  inquiry,  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  there  was  nothing  of  this  kind  which 
he  knew  of,  except  the  ruin?  of  a  ])riory  aljont  a 
mile  distant.”  One  might  have  supposed  that  A. 
would  have  been  disheartened  at  this  circumstance, 
since  an  inscription  having  relation  to  the  priory 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  Itave  turned  up  at  so 
considerable  a  dist^ce  from  the  building  itself — 
or  rather  its  ruins.  But  so  f;ir  from  being  disheart¬ 
ened,  A.  was  perfectly  satisfied.  “  Tltis  is  indeed 
sufficient  for  our  purjxjse,”  ho  wrote,  “  and  clears  up 
the  matter  at  once.  Clememt  (K-  L'  K*)  pouti/ex  (r- 
O' N"  T’)  A(C  Jdteet  (lb  !•)  .-irtHr/Ms  (S')  .styTM.?  (S') 
dei  (I'  1>  K'  ).  The  second  letter  of  the  inscription 
is  clearly  an  L,  and  the  I'  1)'  K'  a  trans])o?itiou  of 
DEI,  llrom  the  ignorance  of  the  sculptor ;  the 
meaning  altogether  l>eing,  that  the  stone  was  erect¬ 
ed  to  the  memory  of  one  Clement,  atlignificd  broth¬ 
er  in  the  convent.  (Literally,  Clememt  the  ]>riest 
here  lies,  a  holy,  servimt  of  Orxl.)  Ncching  can  be 
more  plain  and  easy  Uian  this.” 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  dwell  a  few  moments  on 
this  inti  rpretatiuu  of  the  inscription,  because  it  em¬ 
bodies  one  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  anti¬ 
quarian  logic.  We  notice,  first,  that  a  “  dignified 
brother  in  a  convent  ”  could  never  have  Ijeen  called 
“  jKintitex  ”  by  his  fellow-friars,  unless  they  were  re¬ 
markably  ignorant ;  and  even  tlien,  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  explain  why  they  should  have  gone  out  of 
their  way  to  adopt  a  mode  of  expression  which  must 
have  been  wholly  unfamiliar  to  them.  But  the  co¬ 
incidence  that  three  letters,  which  can  Iks  taken  to 
stand  for  the  name  Clement,  should  be  followed  by 
four  which  form  the  natural  abbreviation  of  the  title 
“  pontifex  ”  is  too  much  for  our  antiquary.  And 
when  he  finds  the  nauie  and  title  of  the  departed 
brother  followed  by  the  usual  symbols  for  hk  jaret, 
cimfidence  gives  place  to  aljsolute  certainty. 
Otherwise,  the  difficulty  in  the  last  tlu'ec  U  tters 
would  have  proved  too  serious  even  ffflf  a  professed 
archieologist.  That  a  sculptor,  however  ignorant, 
having  to  engrave  the  lettei's  1)  E  I,  should  have 
begun  with  the  last  letter,  seems  to  ordinary  minds 
inconceivable;  bat  to  an  antiquary  who  has  already 
formed  his  theory,  the  mistake  appears  the  most  nat¬ 
ural  thing  in  the  world.  After  tliis,  the  prava  lati- 
nilas  of  the  inscription  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning 
as  a  difficulty. 

But  A.’s  solution  was  not  satisfactory  to  all  his 
brethren,  however  plain  and  easy  it  appeared  to 
hunself.  Let  ns  see  what  B.  had  to  say  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Again  we  quote  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  in¬ 
genious  arehsaolo^st,  “  I  was  never*  so  much  as¬ 
tonished  in  my  life,”  says  B.,  “  as  at  the  perustd  of 
Mr.  A’»  solution  of  ^  inscription  in  (luestion. 


;he  circumstances  con-  What  a  firreed  construction  1  What  a  preposterous 
its  discovery ;  and  not  idea  1  I  will  grant  him  that  K  is  often  found  on 
ember?  sent  in  written  monuments  of  antiquity  in  place  of  C ;  but  how,  in 
mI  before  the  Society,  the  name  of  wonder,  conld  he  imagine  the  two  fol- 
,  and  copied  into  most  lowing  letters  to  be  L  £,  which  are  plainly  Al  ? 
day.  But  the  cream  of  tlie  jest  I*  D*  E*,  a  transpositioa 

t  Ibrward  by  a  writer  (rf  D  E  I.”  B.  is  very  ready,  it  will  be  noticed,  to 
His  lucubrations  are  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  theory  of  his  broth- 
tion,  so  we  shall  give  er  iintiqnary ;  he  is  equally  ready  to  put  forward 
I  his  own  solntion  of  the  difficulty. 

of  this  stone,”  ho  says,  i  Let  ns  see  whether  it  is  as  plain  and  easy  as  A’s. 
satisfactory  conjectore  We  must  jwemise,  however,  that  he  had  the  advao- 
but  as  the  identity  of  tage  over  A.  in  having  actually  visited  the  spot 
1  ought  to  be  material-  where  the  stone  had  been  discovered,  and  the  ruins 
.■ntleiiiaii  of  the  district  of  the  snpjxksed  priory.  “  On  a  personal  survey,” 
e  any  vestiges  ofantiq-  he  writes,  “I  have  discovered  that  the  stone  was 
tions,  or  the  like  in  tlie  found  near  an  old  Roman  military  road.  Here,  in- 
liich  inquiry,  I  was  in-  deed,  we  have  a  light  thrown  npon  the  subject 
ing  of  this  kind  which  which  will  clear  up  all  manner  of  difficulty.  First,* 
n?  of  a  ])riorv  aljont  a  K  is  often  found  in  inscriptions  for  C,  and  here 
have  supposed  that  A.  standing  for  Cselius,  —  Ai,  cedilis,  an  officer  whose 
ed  at  this  circumstance,  business  it  was  to  see  the  roads  kept  in  proper  or- 
relalion  to  the  priory  der ;  P*  O'  N*  T*,  pontevi,  II.  Hadrian!  (the  same 
;o  liave  turned  up  at  so  person  who  built  the  wall  to  prevent  the  incursions 
m  the  building  itself —  of  the  Piets,  —  thence  called  Hadrian’s  WalD;  I 
f;ir  from  being  ilisheart-  SSI,  Jussu,  the  first  «  and  the  former  part  of  die 
lied.  “  Tliis  is  indeed  latter  «  being  obiiterafetl ;  D*  E,  demolisU.  (In  all, 
0  wrote,  “  anil  clears  up  Calius  adUis,  Iladriani  jussu,  pontem  demoiidt,  — 

•  (K'  L'  E')  pontifex  (P'  Cffilius  the  seclile,  by  the  order  of  Hadrian,  demol- 
mi}rlus(lS')  sti  eus  (h‘)  ished  the  bridge.”)  Nor  doe*  B.  fail  to  assign  a 
letter  of  the  inscription  reason  for  the  demolition  of  the  bridge,  a  fact  which 
•'  E'  a  trans])o?itiou  of  at  first  sight  might  seem  surprising.  The  moraee 
i  of  the  sculptor ;  the  hail  been  drained,  it  ajipears,  and  thus  “  the  bridge 
liat  the  stone  was  erect-  was  rendered  unnecessary.”  As  for  the  priory, 
ment,  a  dignified  broth-  that  had  no  existence  except  in  thebnun  of  A.,  for 
tlly,  Clement  the  jiriest  the  ruins  belong  to  the  old  bridge,  says  B. 
ilrxl.)  Ncibing  can  be  It  is  iiossible  that,  had  B,’3  interpretation  come 
lis.”  first,  A.  would  have  found  as  much  to  laugh  at  in 

Iwcll  a  few  moments  on  it  as  B.  found  in  A.’s.  He  was  in  all  probability 
cription,  because  it  em-  pri'paring  to  demolish  the  new  theory,  and  to 
ed  peculiarities  of  anti-  rehabilitate  his  own,  when  a  third  hypothesis  was 
first,  that  a  “  dignified  set  up  by  C.,  who  scoffed  at  the  two  former  views 
1  never  have  lieen  called  as  “  the  most  ridiculous  that  ever  entered  the  head 
unless  they  were  re-  of  an  antiquary.”  C.  remarks  that,  in  inscriptions 
ssn  tlicn,  it  would  be  dif-  such  as  this  one,  each  letter  must  be  taken  to 
ihuuld  have  gone  out  of  represent  a  word.  Just  as  Mr.  Oldbuck  found  a 
[■  expression  which  must  word  for  each  letter  of  the  inscription  A  D.  L.  L., 
r  to  them.  But  the  co-  so  C.  boldly  constSmets  a  complete  sentence  from  the 
which  can  Iks  taken  to  fourteen  letters  of  the  Northumberland  stone.  “  I 
;,  should  be  followed  by  have  taken,”  he  says,  “  the  most  obvious  and  gen- 
abbreviation  of  the  title  erally  received  meaning  of  the  initials,  and  find  the 
r  our  antiquary.  And  solution  to  stand  thus :  “  Casaris  ex  edkto  per 
id  title  of  the  departed  orhem  nuntiatur  templum  hie  instauratim  sacrum  sibi 
al  symbols  for  hk  jar.et,  ipsi  dkatum  est" ;  that  is,  “  Through  the  edict  of 
»  aljsolute  certainty.  Crasar,  it  is  announced  over  the  world  that  the 
the  last  tliree  Utters  temple  here  erected  is  consecrated  to  himself.” 
lus  even  tb*  a  professed  Here  we  find  Caesar,  —  after  having,  like  Hercules, 
)tor,  however  ignorant,  finished  the  greatest  cd‘  his  labors,  —  after  having 
Cl'S  1)  E  I,  should  have  extended  his  conquests  over  the  Britons,  usually 
eems  to  ordinary  minds  called  fierce  and  indomitable,  —  erecting  a  tem^ 
itiquary  who  has  already  on  the  limits  of  his  ambition,  and,  flushed  with 
te  appe-ars  the  most  nat-  victMy,  assuming  the  honors  of  a  god  1  “  This,” 
tier  tliis,  the  praca  loti-  he  adds,  “  is  the  most  easy  and  natural  construction, 
arcely  worth  mentioning  and  perfectly  consonant  with  the  precise  terms  in 
which  their  inscriptions  were  generally  coached. 
>t  satisfactory  to  all  his  We  need  no  other  proof  to  convince  ns  of  the  cer- 
ad  easy  it  appeared  to  tainty  of  the  fact ;  Imt,  as  a  corrobewating  testimony, 
I.  had  to  say  on  the  sub-  if  we  look  into  Horace,  we  shall  find  a  passage, 
ipsissima  verba  of  the  in-  evidently  referring  to  this  very  circumstance  :  — 
was  never  so  much  as-  ‘TherankofOod  Aiigiutusshsnofctftiii, 

h,  “  as  at  the  perustd  of  *ild  Brltanni*  added  to  hit  reign.’  ” 

inscription  in  question.  C.  docs  not  explain  how  it  is  that  history  has 
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omitted  to  record  the  fact  that  Augustus  had 
“  extended  his  conquests  over  the  Britons,  usually 
calM  fierce  and  indomitable,”  or  had  indeed  ever 
set  foot  in  Britain.  Apparently  oblivious  of  this 
somewhat  important  omission,  ke  dwells  enthusi¬ 
astically  on  the  historical  value  of  the  antique  relic 
dug  up  in  Northumberland.  “What,”  he  asks, 
“would  a  Camden  or  a  Holinshed  have  given  to 
have  traced  the  footsteps  of  Augustus  Cssar  so  far 
as  the  northernmost  parts  of  the  Brigantes  (one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  country  under  the  Romans),  or 
to  have  seen  him  introducing'  the  Roman  temple 
into  Britain !  ”  For  C.,  like  B.,  had  been  at  the 
pains  to  visit  the  northern  shire,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  now  celebrated  mins,  and  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  both  A.  and  B.  had  been 
mistaken  as  to  the  character  of  the  stones.  “  They 
bear  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  the  remains  of 
*an  old  temple,”  he  says,  “  especially  one  which  has 
the  uncouth  figure  of  a  sword  upon  it.” 

C’s  labors  were  not  unappreciated  by  the  learned 
body  to  which  he  had  sent  them ;  for  we  find  that 
he  was  at  once  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society,  and  without  a  single  dissentient 
voice  1 

And  now  there  seemed  nothing  to  prevent  D., 
E.,  F.,  and  all  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
from  having  their  own  account  to  give  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  relic.  An  inscription  which  had  been  so 
satis^torily  interpreted  in  three  difierent  ways 
might  fairly  be  held  to  admit  of  other  meanings ; 
and  as  each  new  inquirer  met  with  increased  atten¬ 
tion,  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the 
world  would  have  profited  by  an  extended  series  of 
labors  on  the  subject  of  the  relic,  but  for  an  unfore¬ 
seen  and  disastrous  catastrophe. 

It  had  not  occurred  either  to  B.  or  C.  to  make 
&ny  inquiries  respecting  the  treasure-trove  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  place  where  the  stone  was 
found ;  whether  they  feared  that  others  might  step  in 
and  reap  the  reward  due  to  their  own  labors,  or  tirom 
whatever  cause,  certain  it  is  that  they  carried  on 
their  investigations  with  the  most  profound  secrecy, 
until  the  time  had  come  to  divulge  a  theory  — 
totw,  teres,  atque  rotundus  —  to  the  outer  world. 
But  the  results  of  their  labors  were  too  remarkable 
to  remain  unnoticed,  even  so  far  north  as  North¬ 
umberland  ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  news  of  the  great  discoveries 
which  were  being  made  reached  the  place  where 
the  stone  had  been  found.  An  aged  schoolmaster, 
amongst  others,  read  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  or 
heard  from  some  of  his  nei^bors,  about  all  the 
great  things  which  had  been  done  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  It  is  clear  from  the  sequel  that  he 
must  have  been  a  man  lost  to  all  sense  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  science.  Had  he  but  held  his  tongue,  the 
world  might  still  have  admired  the  learning  and 
the  acumen  with  which  our  forefathers  had  dealt 
with  an  interesting  relic  of  antiquity.  But  this 
hard-hearted  and  unfeeling  old  man  would  not  hold 
his  tongue ;  and  it  unfortunately  happened  that  he 
was  but  too  well  acquainted  with  the  real  historj- 
of  the  stone.  He  remembered,  he  said,  a  kind- 
hearted  cottager  who  had  lived  near  the  morass  in 
which  the  stone  was  found.  This  cottager,  anxious 
to  warn  all  whom  it  might  concern  of  the  danger¬ 
ous  condition  of  the  road  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  morass,  had  been  at  the  pains  to  carve  upon  a 
stone  the  injunction,  “  Keep  on  this  side.”  But, 

!  like  Bill  Stubbs,  the  cottager  was  not  an  adept  in  the 
art  of  chiselling  inscriptions,  and  accordingly  the 


result  of  his  labors  was  of  a  dubious  character ;  and 
being  valued  rather  according  to  its  merits  than 
according  to  the  good-will  of  the  carver,  had  been 
presently  flung  into  the  morass.  Thence  it  had  been 
dug  out,  under  the  influence  of  some  malign  star,  to 
bring  confusion  and  ridicule  upon  the  learned  anti¬ 
quaries  of  England. 

AN  EXPERIENCE. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.  —  CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  on  a  warm,  early  June  afternoon  that  I 
was  called  into  the  consulting-room  to  see  her. 

It  was  out  of  the  usual  hours  for  seeing  patients, 
and  I  remember  that  I  resented  the  interruption, 
and  the  irregularity ;  for  I  was  busy  in  the  anatom¬ 
ical  department  of  the  hospital,  deep  in  the  study 
of  an  extraordinarily  interesting  specimen  of — 
but  you  won’t  care  for  these  details. 

However,  when  I  read  the  note  of  introduction 
she  had  brought  with  her,  I  was  reconciled  to  the 
disturbance;  the  rather,  because  it  seemed  that 
just  such  a  case  as  we  had  long  been  lying  in  wait 
for  now  presented  itself. 

I  was  then  young ;  an  enthusiast  in  my  profes¬ 
sion,  full  of  faith  in  science  and  in  one  whom  I  will 
call  Dr.  Fearnwell,  under  whom  1  had  chiefly  stud¬ 
ied;  without  any  consciousness  of  other  kind  of 
faith. 

I  was  ambitious ;  up  to  this  time,  iron-ner\'ed 
and  hard-headed;  possibly  I  shouW  add  hard¬ 
hearted.  Yet  I  don’t  know  that  I  was  specially 
callous,  careless,  or  cniel.  It  was  more  because 
such  culture  as  I  had  had  was  exclusively  of  the 
head,  that  I  knew  nothing  about  having  a  heart, 
than  that  I  did  not  care  to  have  one. 

I  believed  myself  to  have,  and  I  gloried  in  hav¬ 
ing,  unusual  jwwer  of  brain.  As  many  men  I 
knew,  boasted  of  the  many  hours  they  could  run, 
row,  or  ride,  I  boasted  of  the  many  hours  I  could 
read  hard  and  yrork  hard.  I  had  never  spared 
myself,  and,  up  to  this  time  of  which  I  write,  had 
never  had  any  warning  that  it  might  be  wise  to  do 
so. 

I  dimly  suspect,  however,  that  this  warning  was 
on  its  way,  that  even  without  the  shock  of  which  I 
am  going  to  tell,  some  crash  would  have  come. 

I  remember  that  when  I  was  interrupted  to  read 
the  note  which  the  jxirter  brought  me,  the  perspira¬ 
tion  was  streaming  from  my  forehead.  And  yet 
the  afternoon,  though  warm,  was  not  sultry.  And 
I  had  been  employed  in  a  way  that  called  for 
extreme  delicacy  and  accuracy  of  investigation  and 
observation,  not  for  physical  force. 

“  Won’t  you  wash  your  hands,  sir,  first  ?  It ’s  a 
woman  and  a  child,”  was  the  suggestion  of  the 
good-hearted  porter. 

Though  with  some  muttered  expletives  against 
the  folly  of  such  “  fiddle-faddle,”  I  took  the  man’s 
hint,  and  also  buttoned  my  coat  over  my  shirt- 
front,  and  pushed  my  wristbands  up  out  of  sight. 

The  venetian-blinds  were  down  in  the  consult¬ 
ing-room,  for  the  afternoon  sun  poured  against  its 
windows.  Thus,  until  my  eves  a  little  accustomed 
themselves  to  the  dimness  01* the  room,  I  could  not 
well  distinguish  its  occupants. 

After  a  few  moments  I  saw  the  palest  woman,  of 
the  most  corpse-like  pallor,  I  ever,  before  or  since, 
beheld.  She  was  seated  near  a  table,  with  a  female 
child  of  some  two  or  three  years  old  upon  her 
knees. 

She  did  not  rise  when  I  went  in.  Possibly  — 
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probably  —  she  could  not.  A  woman  with  a  face 
like  that  could  hardly  stand  up  and  hold  so  large  a 
child.  She  wore  a  widow’s  cap,  its  border  brought 
so  close  round  her  face  as  hardly  to  show  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  hair.  Her  eyebrows  were  dark,  at  once 
decided  and  delicate ;  her  eyelashes  were  pecu¬ 
liarly  long  and  full,  still  darker  than  the  brows, 
and  almost  startlingly  conspicuous  on  the  dead 
white  of  a  fair-skinned  face.  Not  eren  on  her  lips 
was  there  now  any  tinge  of  other  color. 

The  child  upon  her  knees  was  a  little  miracle 
of  exquisite  loveliness.  But  I  noticed  little  of  this 
then. 

At  the  first  moment  of  being  in  this  woman’s 
presence,  I  felt  some  slight  embarrassment.  I  had 
expected  to  see  “  a  common  person.”  I  felt  that 
about  this  woman  there  was  something,  in  all 
senses,  uncommon. 

My  embarrassment  was  not  lessened  by'  the 
steady  earnestness  with  which  she  fixed  her  deep 
dark  eyes  on  mine,  nor  by  the  first  words  she 
spoke,  slowly  moving  those  white  lips :  — 

“You  are  very  young;  surely  it  is  not  to  you 
the  letter  I  brought  was  addressed  1  You  are  very 
young.” 

The  voice  was  the  fit  voice  to  come  from  speh  a 
corpse-like  face.  It  was  not  her  ordinary  voice, 
any  more  that  than  was  her  ordinary  (or  could  have 
bet'n  any  living  woman’s  ordinary)  complexion. 

1  was  still  young  enough  to  be  annoyed  at  look¬ 
ing  “  very  young.”  I  was  impatient  of  my  own 
embarrassment  under  her  searching  study  of  my 
face.  I  answered,  rather  roughly :  — 

“  My  time  is  valuable ;  let  me  know  what  I  can 
do  for  you,  —  unless,  indeed,  you  think  me  ‘too 
young  ’  to  do  anything.” 

“  It  may  be  the  better  that  you  are  so  young,” 
she  said.  There  had  been  no  relaxation  in  her 
study  of  me,  and  her  voice  now  was  a  little  more  like 
a  natural  voice,  —  like  her  natural  voice,  as  I  afteiv 
wards  learned  to  know  it  only  too  well ;  soft  and 
sweet,  a  slow  and  measured,  but  intense  music.  “  Be¬ 
ing  so  young,  you  must  remember  something  of  your 
mother’s  love.  It  is  not  likely  your  mother  loved 
you  as  I  love  this  child  of  mine ;  still,  no  doubt,  she 
loved  you ;  and  you,  remembering  her  love,  may 
have  some  pitv  left  in  you  for  all  mothers.  This 
child  of  mine  Is  all  I  have,  inv  only  hold  on  hope 
in  this  world,  or  in  another,  tife  Soes  not  seem 
long  enough  to  love  her  in ;  without  her,  one  day’s 
life  would  seem  impossible.” 

Striving  against  the  awe  that  would  steal  over 
me,  looking  into  that  solemn  face,  fixed  by  those 
deep,  still  eyes,  hearing  that  solemn  voice,  I  said, 
with  brusque  impatience, — 

“  I  have  told  you  my  time  is  valuable.  If  you 
wish  me  to  do  anything,  at  once  tell  me  what.” 

“  Have  you  not  read  the  letter  I  brought  ?  ” 

“  I  have ;  but  that  explains  nothing.” 

“  My  child  is  lame.” 

“  That  much  I  know.” 

“  I  am  ready  to  answer  any  questions  about  what 
you  do  not  know.” 

Then  I  nuestioned  her  as  to  the  nature,  extent, 
and  what  sne  thought  probable  cause  of  her  child’s 
lameness.  She  answered  always  in  few,  fit  words. 
I  examined  the  child,  she  watching  me  with  those 
deep,  still  eyes  of  hers.  My  heightened  color,  my 
increasing  animation,  my  eager  looks,  seemed  to 
stir  her  a  little. 

My  interest  was  thoroughly  roused.  This  was 
exactly  such  a  case  as  we  desired  to  experiment 


upon,  —  a  case  in  which  to  try  a  new  operation,  on 
the  success  of  which,  under  fair  conditions,  I  was 
ready  to  stake  all  I  cared  for  in  life.  She,  with 
that  monstrous  egotism  of  maternity,  mistook  me  so 
far  as  that  she  took  my  interest  to  be  concentrated 
on  this  one  sufferer. 

“  Can  she  be  cured  ?  ”  was  asked  so  hungrily  by 
the  whole  face  that  there  was  no  need  for  the  lips 
to  form  the  words. 

“  Yes,  yes,  yes  1  ”  I  answered,  with  joyous  tri¬ 
umphant  confidence.  “She  can  be  cured!  She 
shall  be  I  She  shall  walk  as  well  as  the  best  of  us.” 

Before  I  knew  what  was  happening,  —  not  that 
there  was  any  quickness  of  movement,  but  that  I 
was  utterly  unprepared  for  any  such  demonstration, 
—  the  woman  was  on  her  knees  at  my  feet.  With 
one  hand  she  held  the  child ;  with  the  other  she 
had  taken  my  hand,  on  which  she  pressed  her 
lips. 

There  was  a  speechless  rapture  over  her  face 
and  the  most  exquisite  soft  flush  upon  it,  as  she  did 
this. 

A  queer  feeling  came  over  me,  as  I  awkwardly 
withtlrew  my  hand,  —  my  hand  that  for  a  long 
time  afterws^s  tingled  with  consciousness  of  the 
touch  of  the  woman’s  lips. 

She  rose,  with  no  awkwardness,  no  haste ;  re¬ 
seated  herself,  bent  over,  and  kissed  her  child. 

The  child  had  been  always  watching  us,  its  soft, 
serious,  unchildlike  eyes  fixed  sometimes  on  me,  and 
sometimes  on  its  mother.  I  had  never  before,  and 
have  never  since,  seen  anything  like  that  child’s 
eyes.  They  —  but  why  voluntarily  recall  them, 
when  the  effort  of  my  life  for  so  long,  was  to  keep 
them  from  always  floating  before  me. 

Suddenly  the  woman’s  face  resumed  its  deadly 
pallor. 

“  Will  it  be  very  painful  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  That  is  as  you  will.” 

“  Wiat  do  you  mean?  ” 

I  explained.  It  was  my  advice  that  she  should 
let  her  child  be  put  to  sleep  with  the  then  newly 
discovered  agent,  chloroform. 

“  Is  there  danger  in  it  ?  ” 

“  None,  —  if  the  stuff"  is  carefully  administered, 
as,  I  need  not  sav,  it  shall  be  to  your  child.  You 
can  understand  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  a  child 
still  enough  under  pain  to  give  an  operator  a  fair 
chance.” 

“  It  would  be  difficult  with  anv  other  child,  per¬ 
haps  :  with  mine  it  is  not  difficult.  She  is  so 
docile,  so  patient ;  she  would  keep  still,  and  bear 
uncomplainingly  anything  I  asked  her  to  bear. 
She  has  already  undergone  great  agony  from  a 
fruitless  attempt  at  cure.  But,  of  course,  if,  indeed, 
there  is  no  danger,  I  would  wish”  —  here  she 
paused — “  O,  the  weak  folly  of  words !  to  save  my 
darling  pain.” 

“  Do  you  judge  your  child  to  have  a  good  consti¬ 
tution  ?  The  extreme  debility  you  speak  of  is  pre¬ 
ternatural.” 

She  answered  me  eagerly,  assuring  me  that 
her  child,  except  for  this  lameness,  which  she  con¬ 
sidered  to  be,  not  the  result  of  constitutional  dis¬ 
ease,  but  of  an  accident,  had  always  had  perfect 
health.  She  added,  — 

“  You  are  too  young  for  me  to  tell  my  stor}"  to, 
or  I  might,  by  the  circumstances  of  her  birth,  ac¬ 
count  to  you  for  her  extreme  docility.” 

I  then  questioned  her  as  to  what  had  been  done 
in  attempt  to  cure  the  child,  and  I  blamed  her  for 
not  having  at  first  come  to  us. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


With  periect  simplicity  she  gave  me  the  incredi¬ 
ble  answer  that  she  had  never,  till  a  few  weeks 
since,  heanl  of  “  us.”  Then,  when  she  had  replied 
to  all  my  questions,  seeming  to  win  confidence  in 
me  because  of  my  confidence  in  cure,  she  spoke  to 
me,  with  quiet  intensity,  of  the  child’s  peculiar  pre¬ 
ciousness  to  her. 

To  this  1  listened,  or  seemed  to  listen,  patient¬ 
ly- 

I  was  conscious  that  she  was  speakmg  to  me ;  I 
was  also  conscious  of  her  child’s  eyes  watching  me ; 
but  while  she  spoke  and  the  child  watched,  1  was 
arranging  for  the  operation,  the  when,  the  how,  all 
the  detaus.  ]Ptere  were  diihculties  in  my  way,  ob¬ 
stacles  to  he  surmounted.  I  was  not  at  all  sure  of 
winning  Dr.  Fearn well’s  consent  tliat  this  child 
should  be  the  first  subject  upon  which  the  new 
operation  should  be  tried.  Dr.  Fearnwell  had  said, 
I  remembered,  “  We  must  first  try  this  on  some 
coarsely  bom  child,  some  child  of  robust  peasant 
parents;  some  child,  too,  who,  should  its  life  be 
sacrificed,  would  be,  poor  little  wretch  I  no  loss,  and 
no  great  loser.” 

1  had  more  faith  in  Dr.  Fearnwell  always,  than 
Dr.  Fearnwell  had  in  himself.  I  had,  also,  more 
faith  in  science  than  the  more  e.xperienced  man 
had.  Besides  this.  Dr.  Fearnwell  was  of  extreme 
sensitiveness  and  tender-heartedness;  his  hand 
could  be  firmer  than  any,  and  his  courage  cooler, 
but  he  required  first  to  be  eonvincetl  of  the  unques¬ 
tionable  l^neficence  of  the  tc«ture  he  inllicted. 

Dr.  Fearn  well’s  seeing  this  eltild  beforehand 
would  be  a  risk  Qvhen  1  looked  at  it  with  Dr. 
Fearnwell’s  eyes,  I  recognized  its  extreme  fragil¬ 
ity),  but  his  hearing  the  mother  speak  of  it,  and  u£ 
its  extreme  preciousness  to  her,  would  be  fatal.  He 
would  warn,  and  (juestion,  and  caution,  till  the  wo¬ 
man’s  courage  would  fail ;  he  would  thiuk  it  bettcr 
that  the  widow  should  keep  her  lame  child,  than 
run  the  risk  of  losing  it  to  cure  its  lameness.  He 
was  quite  capable  of  telling  her  tliat  this  lameness 
would  not  kill,  and  that  tlie  attempt  to  cure  it 
might;  and  then  how  coukl  one  ex{>ect  a  poor, 
weak,  selfish  woman  to  decide  ? 

Once  interested  in  ihc  woman.  Dr.  Fearnwell 
would  think  nothing  of  the  glory  to  science,  and 
the  gain  to  the  human  race,  of  successful  operation, 
compared  with  the  loss  to  this  woman  if  she  should 
lose  her  child. 

'This  “  weakness  ”  (so  I  thought  it)  of  Dr.  Feai'ii- 
welTs  filled  me  with  something  as  like  contempt  as 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  feel  towards  one  who  was 
my  hero.  Against  it,  I  determined  as  far  as  (>ossi- 
ble  to  ])rotect  him.  llmugh  1  liad  no  conscious¬ 
ness  that  the  child’s  eyes  touched  */t^,  1  knew  how 
thev  wonld  appeal  to  Dr.  Fearnwell. 

While  the  mother  talked,  therefore,  I  was  schem¬ 
ing  and  contriving.  I  received  the  sounds  of  her 
wc*ds  on  my  i*ar,  and  they  conveyed  corresponding 
ideas  to  my  brain ;  for  {^erwards  I  knew  tilings 
she  then,  and  only  then,  told  me.  But  at  the  time 
I  heard  without  hearing,  in  the  same  way  that  we 
often  see  without  seeing,  things  that  vividly  repro¬ 
duce  themselves  afterwards. 

“  When  can  it  be  done  ?  ” 

That  question  brought  her  speaking  and  my 
thinking  to  a  pause. 

“  Do  yon  stay  here  long  ?  ” 

“Not  longer  than  is  needful  for  my  child.  I 
am  poor.  It  is  dear  living  in  a  strange  place. 
But  anything  that  is  needful  for  my  child  is  possi¬ 
ble.” 


“  If  it  can  be  done  at  all,  it  shall  be  done  withb 
the  week.” 

“  ‘  If  it  can  be  dune  at  all  I  ’  You  said  it  could 
be  done  ;  you  said  it  ^ould  be  done.” 

Tlie  way  in  which  this  was  said,  the  Ibok  in  the 
eyes  with  which  it  was  said,  revealed  something  of 
tlie  stormy  possibilities  of  this  woman’s  nature. 

“I  spoke  with  indiscreet  haste  when  1  said  it 
L-ould  and  should  be  done.  There  are  many  diffi¬ 
culties.” 

1  then  explained  the  nature  of  those  diflicidties 
in  the  manner  I  thought  most  politic,  and  most  cal¬ 
culated  to  induce  her  to  connive  with  me  in  over¬ 
coming  them.  1  dwelt  much  on  the  morbid  o\er- 
sensitiveness  which  would  paralyze  the  hand  of  the 
good  doctor,  were  she  to  speak  to  him  as  she  had 
spoken  to  me  about  the  extreme  preciousness  of  her 
cliild. 

She  studied  my  face  with  a  new  intensity ;  then 
she  said,  — 

“  He  need  know  nothing  about  me.  I  need  not 
see  him  till  all  is  arranged.  The  child  can,  for 
him,  be  anybody’s  child.” 

“  Exactly  what  1  would  desire.  1  am  glad  to 
find  you  so  sensible.  Bring  the  child  here  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  at  ten.” 

W’kite  to  the  lips  again,  she  faltered,  — 

“You  don’t  mean  that  it  will  be  done  to-mor¬ 
row  ?  ” 

“  No,  no,  no.  No  such  luck  as  that,”  I  answered, 
impatiently.  “  There  are  preliminaries  to  be  gone 
through.  The  child  will  liave  to  be  examined  by  a 
council  of  simgeons.  All  that  is  nothing  to  yon. 
Bring  her  to  me,  here,  at  ten  to-morrow.  That  is 
all  I  ask  of  you.  This  is  my  name,”  —  giving  her 
a  card.  “  You,  know  from  the  superscription  of  the 
note  you  brought  me,  that  my  name  is  Bertram 
Dowlass.  Y’ou  may  trust  me  to  do  the  best  I  can 
for  you.” 

She  rose  to  take  leave. 

'Tire  quiet  intensity  of  her  gratitude,  and  her  im- 
plk-it,  patient  belief  in  me  did  not  touch  me.  1  let 
these  tilings  pass  me  by  ;  there  was  no  contact. 

“  I  have  no  claim  whatever  on  your  gratitude,” 
was  my  most  true  answer  to  what  she  said.  “  It  is 
not  the  cure  of  your  child  that  I  care  about,  but  the 
pnxif  that  human  skill,  aided  by  science,  can  cure 
thousands.” 

She  smiled  slightly,  in  gentle  deprecation  of  my 
self-injustice,  —  perhaps,  too,  in  increduli^-  of  my 
indifference  towards  her  child. 

That  was  the  end  of  our  first  interview. 

All  the  rest  of  that  day  I  worked  with  divided 
attention,  and  with  a  strange  unsettled  feeling. 
This  was  a  new  experience,  and  it  made  me  uneasy. 
Ordinarily  1  was  my  own  master.  I  now  put  on 
the  screw  as  I  had  never  had  to  do  before,  and 
with  little  result  beyond  a  painful  sense  of  strain 
and  effort. 

It  was  natural  that  I  should  be  under  some  ex¬ 
citement.  I  would  not  own  to  myself  that  my  ex¬ 
citement  was  more  than  natural ;  nor  would  I,  for 
an  instant,  listen  to  any  internal  suggestion  th^  it 
had  any  other  cause  than  that  to  which  I  chose  to 
attribute  it. 

At  the  appointed  time  next  morning,  she  brought 
the  child. 

There  was  no  qumling  ^et,  as  I  had  feared  there 
mi"ht  be.  She  was  still  mtent  upon  the  cure,  still 
full  of  confidence  in  me. 

^Vhen  slie  gave  the  small  soft  creature  into  my 
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]iold,  Mid  it  pat  one  of  its  little  arms  round  my 
neck,  voluntary,  oonfidingdy,  I  experienced  a  sen- 
gation  I  had  never  before  known. 

It  turned  out  as  I  had  expected.  I  had  a  hard 
battle  to  fight ;  my  patience  and  temjier  were  pret¬ 
ty  well  tried. 

Dr.  Feamwell  took  the  small  being  upon  his 
knee,  stroked  its  hair,  looked  into  its  eyes,  felt  its 
arms,  and  declared  that  this  was  not  a  safe  case  for 
operation ;  that  the  child  was  too  delicate. 

I  and  one  or  two  others,  equally  bent  on  testing 
the  new  discovery,  at  last  overruled  his  judgment, 
and  carried  our  point,  —  not  till  I  was  conscious  of 
the  perspiration  standing  in  great  beads  on  my 
forehead.  I  do  not  know  that  I  exactly  lied  about 
the  little  thing,  but  I  deliberately  allowed  Dr. 
Feamwell  to  suppose  that  the  child’s  position  was 
such  that  it  had  far  better  die  than  live  a  cripple,  — 
possibly  had  better  die  than  live  at  all ;  that  it  was 
a  child  whose  existence  in  the  world  was  an  incon- 
veniencc  rather  than  anything  else,  and  a  constant 
memorial  of  what  was  best  forgotten. 

I  was  flushed  with  triumph  when  I  returned  to 
Mrs.  Rosscar,  —  so  she  called  herself,  —  bearing  the 
child  in  my  arms. 

“  With  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  I  have  earned  the 
healing  of  your  child,”  I  said  to  her,  as  I  wiped  uiy 
forehead. 

She  was  standing  up  close  to  the  door;  her  arras 
eagerly  received  the  burden  of  mine ;  her  tongue 
made  me  no  an  rwer,  but  her  face  replied  to  me. 

“  On  Monday  at  eleven,”  1  told  her.  “  This  is 
Thursday.  In  the  intervening  days  keen  your 
child  as  quiet  as  you  can :  give  her  as  much  fresh 
air  and  as  much  nourishing  food  as  you  can.  Dr. 
Feamwell  sent  you  this  ”  —  slipping  five  sovereigns 
into  her  hand  —  “to  help  to  pay  your  expenses. 
He  will  help  you  as  much  as  you  mav  find  necessa¬ 
ry.  He  is  rich  and  kind.  You  need  have  no  scni- 
ples.” 

The  money  was  my  own;  it  would  have  been 
more,  but  that  I  was  short  of  funds  just  then.  Her 
face  had  flushed. 

“  I  take  the  money  for  my  child’s  sake.  I  thank 
him  for  my  child’s  sake,”  she  said,  promlly. 

I  was  now  waiting  for  her  to  go. 

The  door  of  the  room  was  open ;  she  stood  facing 
the  opening,  and  the  light  from  the  great  stair-win¬ 
dow  fell  full  uj)on  her. 

For  the  first  time  I  noted  her  great  beauty. 

She  was  still  young,  I  dare  say,  but  hers  was  not 
the  beauty  that  depends  upon  the  fii-st  freshness  of 
youth.  It  was  the  beauty  of  perfectly  harmonir.us 
proportion.  Her  form  was  at  least  as  }>erfect  as 
ner  countenance.  She  had  the  most  statuesejue 
grace  I  ever  saw  in  living  woman,  as  she  stood 
there  holding  her  child,  — bolding  it  with  no  more 
efibrt  than  a  Hebe  shows  in  holding  the  cup  of 
nectar. 

I  ler  deep,  still  eyes  were  fastened  u jx)n  me.  A  cu¬ 
rious  shock  went  through  me,  even  before  she  spoke. 

Her  face  had  now  again  that  extreme  pallor,  such 
as  I  had  never  seen  on  any  other  living  face. 

“  On  Monday,  at  eleven,”  she  repeated.  Her 
marble  pale  li{)s  seemed  stiffening  to  marble  rigid¬ 
ity.  They  seemed  to  form  the  wewds  with  ditlicnlty. 
“  You  would  not  deceive  me  ?  There  is  not  more 
danger  than  you  tell  me  ?  Forgive  me ;  but,  now 
it  is  settled,  my  heart  seems  turning  to  ice.  You 
would  not  deceive  me?  I  know  something  of  the 
callousness,  the  cruelty,  of  men ;  but  this  would  be 
too  cruel.  In  all  this  world  I  have,  as  I  have  told 


you,  nothing  but  this,”  hugging  the  child,  as  she  | 
spoke,  closer  to  that  breast  wi^se  superb  lines  were  | 
not  to  be  wholly  ludden  by  the  heavy  muffling  ! 
weeds  she  wore.  “  I  have  nothing  but  this  to  hope 
for,  to  work  for,  to  live  fw.  Tliis  is  all  I  iiave 
saved  from  the  past,  all  that  is  left  to  me  in  the 
future.” 

Her  delicate,  dark  brows  gathered  themselves 
threateningly  over  her  intense  eyes,  as  she  added, 
in  a  soft,  deep  voice,  — 

“  Tliere  would  be  one  thing  left  for  me  to  do  if  I 
lost  my  child,  — one  thing,  and  only  one.  To  curse 
the  hand — whether  it  were  the  hand  of  God  or  of 
man  —  that  took  her  from  me.” 

I  answere<l  her  coldly,  as  far  as  I  could,  care¬ 
lessly.  I  steeled  myself  against  the  tragic  truth  of 
her  words ;  but  I  was  conscious  of  a  creeping  of  my 
flesh. 

“  Madam,”  I  said,  “  you  are  at  liberty  to  change 
your  mind.  All  arrangements  that  have  been  made 
can  be  unmade.  I  wouW,  however,  advise  you  to 
avoid  agitating  the  child.” 

This  drew  her  eyes  from  mine  to  the  small  lace 
on  her  breast.  She  had  not  raised  her  voice,  had 
not  indulged  in  any  gesture ;  had  not  betrayed,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  Wanchinir  of  her  face  and  the  intense 
passion  of  her  eyes,  her  agitation;  the  child  was  i 
too  young  to  understand  her  words.  And  yet,  as  | 
we  both  looked  at  it  now,  its  lips  had  parted,  its  i 

face  had  flushed,  its  eyes  and  mouth  and  chin  were  ! 

quivering  with  emotion.  I 

Perhaps  the  little  creature  was  distressed  by  the  1 
vibrations  of  its  mother’s  strongly  pulsating  heart, 
against  which  it  was  held  so  closely. 

She  bent  over  it,  held  her  face  against  its  face, 
murmure*!  soothing  sounds.  I  was  hobling  the  door 
open.  She  now  passed  out  without  another  word, 
and  began  to  descend  the  stairs. 

1  stood  looking  after  her ;  ray  eyes  were  caught 
by  the  glorious  great  knot  of  bright  hmr,  whiclf.  all 
pulled  i)ack  from  her  face,  escaiied  from  her  bonnet 
behind.  A  slanting  beam  ftoni  the  window  had 
touche<l  and  fired  it  as  she  passeil  down  the  stairs. 

Half-way  down  -she  stojiped,  turned,  and  looked 
back  and  up  at  me.  When  the  motlier  looked,  her 
child  looked  too.  Tliey  remained  so  for  perhaps 
half  a  minute. 

How  often  afterwards,  in  dreams  of  the  night,  in 
waking  visions  of  the  dark,  and  worse,  far  worse,  in 
the  broad  daylight  and  peopling  the  sunshine,  look¬ 
ing  up  from  the  grass,  or  from  the  water,  looking 
forth  ft-oin  the  trees,  or  the  flowers,  hovering  be¬ 
tween  her  and  other  faces,  did  I  meet  those  haunt¬ 
ing  eyes  ;  the  two  pairs  of  eyes,  so  like  in  their  dif¬ 
ference.  gazing  at  me  with  varying  expressions 
of  ajjpeal,  reproa<h,  agony,  or  —  worst  of  all  —  res¬ 
ignation  !  ; 

“  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Rosscar.”  j 

I  tumeil  back  into  the  room,  but  could  not  hin-  I 
der  myself,  a  few  moments  after,  from  looking  out 
to  see  if  she  were  still  there.  She  was  "one. 

During  the  Friday  and  Saturday  intervening 
between  that  day  and  the  Monday,  I  hardly  thought  | 
of  the  mother  and  child.  I  tiiought  constantly, 
and  with  feverish  eagerness,' of  the  oyieration,  and 
of  the  triumph  of  its  success ;  but  1  did  not  realize 
the  quivering  agony  of  body  and  spirit  —  the 
child’s  bcMly  (even  if  all  sensation  were  deadened 
for  the  moments  of  operation,  there  must  be  l#en 
suffering  afterwards),  the  motheF s  spirit  —  im¬ 
plied  even  in  success.  As  to  failure,  I  did  not 
admit  its  possibility. 
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On  the  Sunday  I  was  restless.  I  felt  it  needful 
to  do  something.  I  could  not  apply  to  book  study, 
and  from  the  more  practical  part  of  study  the  day 
shut  me  off.  I  got  on  board  one  of  the  river  steam¬ 
ers,  not  designing  anything  but  to  get  out  in  the 
country,  and  have  a  good  walk.  But  the  first  per¬ 
son  my  eye  fell  on,  when  I  looked  round  the 
crowded  deck,  was  Mrs.  Rosscar,  her  child,  of 
course,  in  her  arms. 

For  a  moment  I  felt  afraid  lest  this  might  mean 
that  nw  patient  was  escaping  me. 

“  Where  are  you  going  ?  ”  I  asked  her,  abruptly. 

“  1  do  not  know,”  she  answered,  with  her  quiet 
voice  and  rare  smile.  “  You  recommended  me  to 
give  the  child  all  the  air  I  could.  I  thought  of 
landing  at  one  of  the  pleasant  green  places,  and 
sitting  about  in  the  fields  for  a  few  hours,  and 
then  taking  the  evening  boat  back  again.  I 
thought,  at  some  farmhouse  or  small  inn,  I  could 
get  some  food  for  her,  —  at  all  events,  milk  and 
eggs  and  bread  and  butter.” 

I  was  standing  on  the  deck  in  front  of  her.  I 
said,  what  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  — 

“  You  are  much  too  beautiful  and  too  young  to 
go  about  alone  in  this  way,  among  such  people.  ’ 

“  I  dare  say  I  am  beautiful,  and  I  know  I  am  not 
old ;  but  my  beauty  is  nut  of  the  sort  to  draw  on 
me  the  impertinence  of  common  people.  I  am  not 
young  in  my  soul.  I  know  how  to  protect  myself.” 

“  If  you  don’t  mind  my  company,  I  ’ll  manage 
for  you.  You  are  not  strong  enough  to  slave  about 
with  that  weight  always  in  your  arms.  You  can 
do  it,  I  know ;  but  you  should  not  overtax  your 
strength  to-day ;  your  nerves  should  be  in  good 
order  to-morrow.” 

She  blanched,  suddenly,  to  that  absolute  pallor 
again. 

“  Will  they  let  me  be  in  the  room  ?  Will  they 
let  her  lie  in  my  lap  ?  ”  she  asked. 

I%hook  my  head. 

“  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  this 
would  not  answer,  though  it  might  in  yours ;  it  is 
difficult  to  make  exceptions.” 

She  gave  a  patient  sigh,  sat  some  time  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  tne  gliding  shore,  then  said,  looking 
at  me’  again,  — 

“  W'ifi  it  take  long  ?  ” 

“  O  no,  no,  a  very  short  time,  —  a  few  moments.” 

“  And  she  will  feel  no  pain  ?  ” 

“  None.” 

She  said,  as  if  to  herself,  her  eyes  subsiding  from 
my  face  to  settle,  on  the  shore  again,  — 

“  After  all,  God  is  sometimes  meroiful.  I  almost 
feel  as  if  I  could  love  him.  When  these  little 
feet  ”  —  touching  them  with  a  tender  hand  — 
“  walk,  I  will  try  with  all  my  soul  to  love  him.” 

I  don’t  know  what  possessed  me  this  day.  I  laid 
aside  all  my  habitual  shyness.  I  hardly  thought 
of  exposing  myself  to  the  ridicule  of  my  colleagues, 
should  I  encounter  any  of  them.  But  thinking  of 
this  chance,  1  glanced  at  Mrs.  Rosscar’s  dress, 
trying  to  discover  how  she  would  strike  a  stranger, 
and  to  what  rank  she  would  be  supposed  to  belong. 

Of  the  dress  I  could  make  nothing;  it  was  all 
deep  and  long-worn  mourning.  As  ^  as  I  could 
tell,  nothing  of  her  station  could  be  learned  firom 
her  dress. 

She  was  standing.  She  had  moved  to  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  a  littm  way  apart  from  me.  She  was 
pointing  out  something  to  the  child.  From  the 
poise  other  head,  down  all  the  lines  of  her  form,  to 
the  firmly  planted,  beautiful  foot,  from  which,  by 


times,  the  wind  swept  back  the  drapery,  there  was 
something  regal  about  her.  The  child  was  daintily 
dressed  in  wmte ;  it  looked  all  soft  swan’s-down  and 
delicate  embroideries.  It  might,  I  thought,  have 
been  a  queen’s  child. 

I  went  to  her  side,  and  proposed  that  we  shonld 
land  at  the  first  stopping-place,  and  take  a  row- 
boat.  She  agreed.  »he  would  have  agreed  to 
anything  I  proposed ;  she  had  a  feeling  that 
child’s  life  was  in  my  hand.  So  we  were  soon 
gliding  along  the  shady  bank  of  the  river,  —  she 
and  I  and  tae  child,  —  sometimes  among  the  wa¬ 
ter-lilies  and  close  to  the  swans,  sometimes  almost 
touched  by  drooping  boughs,  sometimes  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  held  entangled  by  the  sedges.  All  veiy 
silent. 

Mrs.  Rosscar  was  one  of  those  women  who  have 
a  talent  for  silence,  and,  more  than  that,  who  seem 
hardly  to  need  speech.  To-day  she  was  content  to 
watch  the  child.  The  child  sat  on  her  knees,  with 
musing  eyes  and  tranquil  face,  watching  the  gliding 
water. 

Now  and  then  the  child  smiled  up  into  the  moth¬ 
er’s  face  ;  now  and  then  the  mother  bent  over  and 
kissed  the  child ;  there  seemed  no  need,  between 
them,  for  any  other  kind  of  speech.  That  child’s 
smile  was  of  the  most  wonderful,  sad  sweetness. 

It  was  the  loveliest  and  tenderest  expression.  1  I 
did  not  then,  you  must  understand,  consciously  j 
note  all  the  things  I  speak  of  as  I  go  along ;  they  ' 
returned  upon  me  afterwai’ds.  I  had  time  enough,  j 
in  time  to  come,  to  remember  the  past.  Time 
enough.  Heaven  knows  1 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  we  stopped  at  a  compar¬ 
atively  unfrequented  place,  and  mned. 

Mrs.  Rosscar’s  quiet,  undemonstrative,  and  yet 
leased  and  grateful,  acceptance  of  all  my  services, 
er  acquiescence  in  all  I  proposed,  did  not  seem 
to  me  strange.  The  day  was  altogether  a  dream- 
day.  I  was  in  the  sort  of  mood  in  which  to  find 
myself  the  hero  of  a  fairy-tale’s  adventures  would 
hardly  have  surprised  me  ;  a  most  unwonted  mood 
for  me. 

I  have  thought  about  it  since,  and  wondered  if  she 
acted  as  she  did  from  inexperience,  or  from  indif¬ 
ference.  Was  she  ignorant,  or  was  she  careless, 
as  to  what  might  be  concluded  about  her  ?  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  fact  was  tliat  she  thought  neither  of  her¬ 
self,  nor  of  me,  but  merely'  of  “  a  good  day  ”  for  the 
child. 

She  laid  aside  her  bonnet,  and  her  cap  with  it, 
before  she  sat  down  to  table,  showing  that  wealth 
of  brown  hair,  and,  what  much  more  interested  me, 
that  head  fit  to  be  the  head  of  a  goddess.  “  And 
yet,”  I  thought,  “  she  seems  a  very  ordinary  wo¬ 
man  ;  she  seems,  even  more  foolishly  than  most  wo¬ 
men,  absorbed  and  satisfied  by  the  possession  of  a 
child.” 

In  laying  aside  her  bonnet  and  cap,  she  had  laid 
aside,  also,  her  shapeless  cloak ;  her  close-fitting 
black  dress  displayed  the  lines  of  shoulders,  bust, 
and  waist,  fit  to  be  those  of  that  same  goddess. 

She  was  a  splendid  woman.  The  well-formed 
white  soft  hands  made  me  conclude  that  she  was 
also,  by  conventional  rank,  a  lady. 

We  returned  as  wo  had  come ;  only-  that  the 
sunset  mirrored  in  the  river,  the  swans,  the  sedges, 
the  rippling  run  of  the  water,  the  capricious  warm 
breathings  of  the  soft  wind  seemed,  yet  more  than 
the  morning  brightness,  things  of  a  dream.  We 
reached  the  widow’s  lodging  at  about  the  child’s 
bedtime. 
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She  did  not  ask  me  to  go  in,  but  I  went  in. 

She  told  the  child  to  thank  me  for  “  a  happy, 
happy  time,”  which  the  little  thing  did  with  a 
prettiness  pathetic  to  think  of  afterwards,  adding, 
of  her  own  accord, — 

“  And  for  showing  me  the  lilies  and  the  pretty 
swans.” 

Tlie  mother  hung  on  her  words  with  rapture,  and 
(hen,  raising  her  face  to  mine,  said,  — 

“if  you  make  my  child  able  to  walk  in  the 
warm  sunny  grass,  on  her  own  little  feet,  I  will 
learn  to  believe  in  a  loving  God,  that  I  m^’  call 
his  choicest  blessings  down  upon  you.  I  will 
entreat  him  to  prosper  you  in  all  your  doings,  to 
gladden  your  whole  life,  to  let  the  love  of  women 
and  of  little  children  sweeten  all  your  days.” 

I  pressed,  in  parting,  the  hand  she  held  out  to 
me.  After  I  had  left  her,  her  last  words  went 
echoing  through  my  brain. 

When  I  got  home  I  tried  to  apply  myself  to  hard 
study,  —  quite  vainly.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
she,  alone,  was  responsible  for  this.  I  believe  that, 
just  at  the  time  wnen  I  first  met  her,  my  brain  was 
on  the  point  of  giving  in,  and  of  resenting  the 
strain  of  some  years. 

This  phase,  at  all  events,  of  my  collapse,  had  a 
strange  deliciuusness  about  it.  Soft  thoughts  and 
sweet  fancies  thronged  upon  me.  I  gave  myself 
up  to  them,  weary  of  the  effort  of  self-mastery. 

Again  and  again,  as  I  fell  asleep,  I  was  gliding 
softly  down  a  sunny  river.  I  seemed  to  hear  the 
dip  and  splash  of  oars,  to  feel  the  movement  of  the 
boat  under  the  impulse  given  by  them,  and  then 
the  words,  “  May  tne  love  of  women  and  of  little 
children  sweeten  all  yoim  days !  ”  sounded  in  my 
ears  with  such  distinctness,  and  seemed  to  come 
from  a  voice  so  near,  that  I  awoke  with  a  start,  and 
a  feeling  that  I  should  see  the  speaker  standing 
beside  my  bed,  and  that  I  had  felt  Wr  breath  upon 
my  brow. 

Then,  like  a  fool  as  I  was,  I  lay  thinking  of  the 
woman  who  had  spoken  those  words.  “  vVhat  a 
rich,  low  voice  she  nas ;  what  sweet  deep  eyes  she 
has ;  what  a  shapely  foot  she  has ;  what  a  splendid 
form  it  is ;  -what  a  soft,  white,  steady  hand  she 
has !  ” 

“  Yes,”  I  then  said  to  myself,  trying  to  deceive 
myself.  “  She  would  make  a  first-rate  hospital 
nurse ;  strong,  calm,  gentle,  wise.” 

Ne.\t  day,  a  day  of  intense  excitement  to  me,  the 
operation  was  performed.  It  was  successfully  per¬ 
formed.  Everything  that  happened  at  about  this 
time,  after  that  Sunday  on  the  river,  seems  wrapped 
in  a  dream-haze. 

But  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  that  Dr.  Feam- 
wcll  said  to  me,  “  Dowla^s,  you  are  over-doing  it ; 
I  don’t  like  the  look  of  your  eyes ;  take  a  holiday.” 
But  whether  this  was  before  the  ojieration,  or  after 
it,  I  don’t  know.  I  know  that  I  made  him  some 
jesting  answer,  and  laughed  at  his  grave  concern. 

I  know  that  late  in  that  day,  when  I  first  saw 
Mrs.  Rosscar  after  the  operation,  her  expression 
of  her  passionate  joy  and  gratitude  made  me  half 
delirious  with  an  uncomprehended  feeling,  —  and 
that  part  of  it  was  fear. 

The  child,  after  the  operation,  was  placed  in  one 
of  the  wards  of  the  hospital.  The  mother  left  it 
neither  night  nor  day.  I  had  prevailed  in  getting 
this  exception  to  rule  allowed ;  and  for  this  her 
gratitude  was  almost  as  great  as  for  our  other  suc¬ 
cess. 

Through  the  day  after  the  operation,  and  the 


day  following  that,  I  often  stole  a  few  moments  to 
go  and  look  at  the  little  patient  sufferer,  and  at  the 
joy-illumined,  radiant  tace  of  the  mother.  The 
more  radiant  the  mother’s  face  was,  and  the  more 
entirely  all  seemed  well,  the  more  I  felt  aftaid. 

When,  on  the  third  day,  the  child  sank  —  died 
in  its  sleep  —  I  knew  it  was  of  that  I  had  been 
atraid. 

I  cannot  even  now  account  for  the  child’s  death. 
It  should  have  lived  and  grown  strong ;  there  was 
no  inflammation ;  the  success  of  the  operation  was 
perfect. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  child  bom  not  to  live.  Perhaps 
the  constant  presence  of  its  mother  made  it  keep 
up  too  strong  a  strain  of  self-control  for  its  strength. 
It  must  have  suffered,  but  it  did  not  moan,  or  cry, 
or  give  any  sign  of  suffering,  except  what  was  to 
be  read  on  the  often-damp  brow  and  in  the  over- 
dilated  eyes.  “  Eyes  1  ”  Yes.  It  is  always  “  eyes.” 
Eyes  are  always  haunting  me.  Often  the  child’s 
eyes,  as  they  looked  up  at  me,  when  I  bent  over  it. 
I  have  fiincied  since  that  it  would  have  spoken  to 
me  then,  complained  of  pain,  but  for  the  mother 
being  always  close  and  within  hearing.  I  have 
fancied  since  that  it  looked  at  me  with  that  intent 
look,  hoping  that  I  should  understand. 

A  poor  sickly  tree  —  I  think  a  sycamore  —  grew 
outside  one  of  the  windows  of  the  ward  in  which 
the  child  lay.  It  was  swaying  and  swinging  in  the 
evening  wind  and  evening  sunlight,  and  its  shadow 
was  waving  to  and  fro  on  the  child’s  bed  when  I 
went  into  the  ward  on  the  afternoon  of  that  third 
day. 

The  child  bked  to  watch  tlie  shadow  and  had 
begged  not  to  have  the  blind  pulled  down. 

“Had  I  best  wake  her ?  ”  Mrs.  Rosscar  asked 
me,  the  moment  I  approached  the  bed.  She  was 
looking  strained  to-tlay,  and  anxious.  “  It  is  rath¬ 
er  long  since  she  took  nourishment.  And  last 
time  she  was  awake,  I  thought  she  seemed  more 
weak  and  faint  than  she  has  seciped  since  Mon¬ 
day.” 

“  When  was  she  last  awake  ?  ” 

Mis.  Rosscar  looked  at  her  watch. 

“  Half  an  hour  and  three  minutes  ago ;  but  she 
took  nothing  then,  for  she  smiled  at  me,  and  then 
dozed  off,  just  as  I  was  going  to  give  her  her  arrow- 
root  and  wine.  It  is  an  hour  and  a  half  since  she 
had  anything.” 

“  By  all  means  wake  her,”  I  said.  It  struck  me 
that  her  little  face  looked  pinched  and  cold,  “  The 
sleep  of  exhaustion  will  do  her  no  good,”  I  added. 

Mrs.  Rosscar  bent  her  face  over  the  child’s  face. 
I  stood  by,  with  my  heart  striking  sledge-hammer 
blows  against  me. 

“  Mamma  wants  her  darling  to  wake  up  and  take 
some  wine,”  she  said,  with  her  check  lying  against 
the  child’s  cheek. 

No  movement  or  murmur  of  reply. 

Lifting  her  head,  and  looking  into  my  face,  she 
said,  in  what  then  seemed  to  me  an  awful  voice,  — 

“  She  is  very  cold  !  ” 

I  pushed  the  mother  aside,  I  bent  over  the  child, 
I  felt  for  its  pulse,  watched  for  its  breath.  In  vain. 

I  ordered  flannels  to  be  heated,  and  the  little  body 
to  be  w'raj)ped  in  them  and  rubbed  with  them.  I 
tried  everj'  means  I  knew  of  for  restoring  anima¬ 
tion. 

In  vain. 

While  the  mother  was  preparing  food  for  it,  the 
child,  having  smiled  at  her,  had  fallen  into  a  doze. 
That  doze  was  the  doze  of  death. 
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When  we  desisted  from  our  efforts  to  wake  it, 
and  left  the  poor  tortured  little  body  in  peace,  Mrs. 
Kosscar,  who  had  been  kneeling  by  the  bed,  rose. 
She  stood  motionless  and  speechless  for  moments 
that  seemed  to  me  no  ix)rtion  of  time,  but  an 
experience  of  eternity. 

I  resolved  that  I  would  not  meet  her  eyes ;  but 
she  was  the  stronger  willed,  and  om*  eves  did 
meet.  I  shrank ;  I  shivered ;  1  looked,  1  know, 
abje  ct,  craven,  self-convicted.  I  felt  I  was  the 
murderer  she  thought  me. 

Slowly,  with  her  eyes  on  mine  which  watched 
her  with  a  horrible  fascination,  she  lifted  her  grand 
arms,  and  clasped  her  hands  above  her  head. 

The  uplifted  arms,  the  awful  eves,  the  indefinite 
horror  of  that  pause  before  speeefe  were  enough  for 
me. 

As  her  lips  opened,  to  pve  utterance  to  the  first 
words  of  her  curse,  I,  lifting  my  own  arms,  as  if  to 
ward  off  from  my  head  an  imminent  blow  (they 
told  me  afterwards  of  these  things),  and  struggling 
for  power  to  articulate  soma  deprecation,  —  I, 
meeting  her  eyes  with  unsjieakable  honw  in  my 
own,  staggered,  a  moment,  then  fell,  as  if  she  had 
struck  me  down. 


Physiologists,  we  believe,  have  discovered,  or 
at  any  rate  have  demonstrated,  that  there  are  facts 
to  justify  the  poet  in  holding  the  gray  barbarian 
lower  than  the  Christian  child.  The  Caucasian 
brain,  they  say,  even  in  its  earliest  stage  of  devel¬ 
opment,  is  shown  by  its  convolutions  to  lie  as  highlv 
organized  a  structure  as  the  brain  of  the  adult 
negro,  and  by  the  time  the  period  of  childhood  is 
reached  it  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  Mongol. 
It  may  be  that  this  line  of  investigation,  when 
pushed  a  little  further,  will  throw  some  light  upon 
a  question  which  has  from  time  immemorial  puzzled 
parents  and  guardians,  perplexed  legislators  and 
magistrates,  and  generally  troubled  society.  Why 
should  that  seetion  of  man’s  life  commonl  v  known  as 
boyhood  be  distinguished  by  that  bitter  hostility  to 
civilization  and  owler  which  is  only  too  Iretjuently 
shown  to  be  its  lending  characteristic  ?  Why  should 
it  be  impossible  to  take  up  a  newspajx'r  without 
finding  that  two  boys,  aged  nine  and  ten  respective¬ 
ly,  have  been  endeavoring  to  upset  an  excursion- 
train  by  placing  obstacles  of  some  sort  on  the  rails, 
or  flinging  stones  at  it  from  a  bridge,  like  Masters 
Hall  and  Hustin  a  week  or  two  ago,  or  attempting 
to  set  fire  to  a  dwelling-house,  or  blowing  up  a  let¬ 
ter-box,  or  burning  down  a  bobbin-mill,  like  those 
amiable  youths  at  Barnsley  the  other  day,  or  heat¬ 
ing  a  little  girl  to  death  for  wearing  green  ribbons, 
like  those  others  at  Manchester,  or  engaged  in  some 
other  enterprise  which  had  for  its  object  the  destiaic- 
tion  of  life  or  property,  or  both  ?  Why  should  it 
be  that,  when  agitators  in  London  or  Paris  want  to 
get  up  a  little  disturbance  and  intimidate  or  annoy 
society,  they  can  always  get  anv  number  of  boys  to 
overset  kiosks,  or  pull  down  railings,  or  smash  lamps 
and  windows,  and  perlbnn  other  sendees  the  mere 
pertbimance  of  which  is  obviously  a  sufficient  re¬ 
ward  for  the  labor  V  If  there  be  anything  in  the 
theorj'  we  have  mentioned,  it  offers  an  explanation 
of  this  mystery.  If  the  civilized  man  in  arriving  at 
maturity  does  really  pass  through  stages  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  various  degrees  of  moral  develop¬ 
ment  to  be  found  in  the  human  family,  and  if  in 
babyhood  he  is  to  be  considered  the  analogue  of 


the  negro,  then,  assuredly,  in  boyhood  he  is  the 

representative  of  the  Red  Indian.  Tliis  fact _ oi  ' 

which,  by  the  wav,  that  acute  phili>eopher  San 
Weller  seems  to  liave  had  an  inkling  when  he 
charged  a  bov  with  behaving  “  vith  as  much  polite¬ 
ness  as  a  vild  Indian  ”  —  cannot  of  course  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  fairly  established  until  a  hoy  and  a 
Choctaw  have  been  placed  side  by  side  and  dis¬ 
sected  by  some  competent  anatomist ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  we  have  abundance  of  collateral  evidence 
tending  to  support  it.  Of  all  human  beings  the 
l>oy  and  the  red  man  aiv  the  only  two  to  whom 
cruelty  per  se  is  a  pleasure. 

With  some  others  the  infliction  of  pain  mav  be  to 
some  extent  an  element  in  the  pleasure  derived 
from  a  sport,  but  with  the  boy  and  the  red  man  it  u 
a  sport  in  itself.  All  experienced  travellers  are 
agreed  as  regards  the  one,  and  as  to  the  other,  to 
quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Lecky  in  his  History  of 
Morals,  “  few  persons  who  have  watched  the  habits 
of  boys  would  question  that  to  take  pleasure  in  giv¬ 
ing  at  least  some  degree  of  pain  is  sufficiently  com 
mon.”  Nevertheless,  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the 
other,  society  has  always  indulged  in  a  deceptive 
sentimentalism.  We  hear  jteople  talk  of  the  fine, 
free,  generous  nature  of  boys,  just  as  we  hear  them 
talk  of  the  noble  red  man  of  the  forest,  the  noble 
savage,  the  gentleman  of  nature,  &c.,  when  they 
really  mean  a  greasy,  whoojnng,  screeching,  tonu- ' 
hawking  savage.  In  the  second  place,  the  Imy  and 
the  red  man  are  the  only  two  varieties  of  the  hu¬ 
man  animal  that  evince  an  implacable  enmity  to 
civilization,  and  u])on  whose  natiux'S  it  fails  to  exe> 
cise  any  influence  for  good.  Tlie  difference  in  this 
resjiect  is  merely  one  of  o]){)ortunity  and  circum¬ 
stance.  The  Indian  has  comparatively  few  chances 
of  declaring  his  sentiments.  Tlie  utmost  he  can  do 
is  to  massacre  a  family  of  settlers  now  and  then,  or, 
just  at  present,  tear  up  a  piece  of  Pacific  Railway, 
and  scalp  a  few  station-masters  and  stokers.  Tfie  ' 
boy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  much  wider  range  of  ! 
opportunities,  but  he  is  unable  to  make  use  of  them  ! 
in  the  same  complete  and  satiafaetory  manner.  So-  j 
defy  is  rather  too  strong  for  liim,  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  feelings,  though  varied  in  kind,  is  limited 
in  degree. 

In  studying  anv  animal  we  must,  of  course,  take 
that  variety  whieli  on  the  whole  ap]K!ars  to  he  most 
typical  and  least  affected  by  disturbing  influences.  : 
It  would  be  idle  to  expect  soun<l  deductions  as  to  ' 
the  nature  of  the  ox  from  an  examination  of  a  stall-  . 
fed  shorthorn,  or  of  the  dog  from  an  infpiirj'  into  ; 
the  habits  of  a  puppet-show  “  Toby.”  So  for  p^^ 
poses  of  boy-study  we  must  not  select  a  specimen 
cowed,  subdued,  stiffened,  and  made  unnaturally 
gentlemanlike  under  the  system  of  a  Dr.  Blimbcr, 
hut  rather  go  to  some  breed  less  widely  removed 
from  the  natural  animal,  such  as,  for  instance,  that 
which  the  jicnny-a-liner,  with  his  usual  flowery  in¬ 
felicity,  insists  upon  calling  the  “  street  Arab,”  — 
the  most  naonstrous,  perhaps,  even  of  his  misnomers, 
for  if  there  is  a  being  in  every  resimet  the  opposite 
of  the  grave,  decorous,  reverential  Arab,  it  is  the 
boy  of  the  streets.  No  one  who  has  observed  him 
with  any  degree  of  attention  can  doubt  that  war¬ 
fare  against  society  is  what  he  lives  for,  or  that,  if 
he  had  only  the  power,  any  meml)er  of  soeietv,  stiy 
a  policeman,  would  fare  just  as  badly  in  his  hands 
as  a  stray  Salt  L-ake  emigrant  in  those  of  a  w» 
party  of  Ara]>ahoe8.  The  jKjliceman,  to  be  sure,  is 
an  extreme  case,  for,  liesidcs  the  natural  hatred  due 
to  him  as  an  adult  and  a  member  of  society,  he  is 
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odious  to  the  street-boy  from  the  nature  of  his  du- 
^es.  He  is  hated  not  onl^  as  a  man  but  as  a  po¬ 
liceman,  for  it  is  always  his  unfortunate  function  to 
stand  between  the  boy  and  his  dearest  pleasures. 
Whenever  there  is  a  fii^,  or  a  fight,  or  an  upset,  or 
run-over,  or  any  other  opportunity  for  the  con¬ 
templation  of  suffering  or  loss  to  the  sons  of  men, 
iust  as  the  boy  is  at  the  very  height  of  his  en- 
iovment  the  policeman  is  sure  to  appear,  drive 
liim  back,  and  interpose  a  form  aggravatingly 
bulkv  ami  opaque  between  him  and  the  sight 
whicli  was  affording  him  unmixed  gratification. 
This  conduct  is  especially  irritating  at  a  fire,  for 
it  may  be  observed  that  boys  always  take  a  pe¬ 
culiar  interest  in  a  fire.  They  have  somehow  got 
into  a  way  of  regarding  it  as  something  specially 
got  up  for  their  entertainment,  and  indeed  of  all  or¬ 
dinary  disasters  there  is  none  so  well  calculated  to 
afford  them  thorough  satisfaction.  There  is,  at  the 
very  least,  the  destruction  of  property  to  be  wit¬ 
nessed,  which  is  always  delightful.  If  it  should 
luckily  happen  to  be  in  a  dwelling-house,  there  is 
the  additional  pleasure  derived  from  the  terror  and 
confusion  of  the  inmates,  and  the  chance  of  the  sub¬ 
lime  treat  of  seeing  them  carried  out  more  or  less 
scorched  and  wrapped  up  in  blankets,  not  to  speak 
of  the  ix)ssibility  of  some  one  Injiug  entirely  roast¬ 
ed.  From  this  Paradise  of  delights,  at  the  jmlice- 
man’s  bidding,  the  boy  has  to  “  stand  back,”  and 
sometimes  so  far  that  he  can  only  hear  the  distant 
sobs  of  the  laboring  engine ;  and  at  the  supnmie 
moment,  when  the  roof  falls  in,  he  is  left  to  his  own 
imagination  to  estimate  the  amount  of  damage  done 
and  the  j)robabilities  of  life  lost. 

Consequently,  there  are  few  spectacles  so  sooth¬ 
ing  to  the  boy-mind  as  that  of  a  policeman  in  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  for  tliis  reason  boys  may  be  always  ob¬ 
served  to  muster  strong  in  the  neighborhood  of 
police-stations  for  the  sidte  (.f  seeing  the  force  in¬ 
volved  in  taking  charge  of  troublesome  cases  of 
intoxication.  An  elderly  lady,  on  her  way  to  the 
station,  while  suffering  under  that  form  of  inebriety 
which  makes  the  patient  lie  down  and  kick,  everv 
dozen  yards,  and  between  halts  bite  and  scratch 
the  officer,  is  a  sight  jiarticiilarly  refreshing  to  the 
boy,  presenting  as  it  does,  two  beings  with  whom 
he  is  at  feud,  under  humiliating  and  uncomfortable 
circumstances.  For  if  the  boy  hates  the  policeman 
he  hates  lovely  woman  too,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  in  this  case  also  he  has  some  reason  for  the 
antipathy,  because  unquestionably  lovely  woman 
hates  him.  The  affection  of  mother  and  son  apart, 
—  which  is  purely  a  matter  of  instinct,  a  mere  ani¬ 
mal  attachment,  —  no  woman  ever  yet  was  fond  of 
^  s.  There  is  a  natural  antagonism  between  them. 
Women  are  conservative  by  tenqK'rament ;  boys 
are  naturally  revolutionary.  IVomen  are  lovers  of 
order ;  disorder  in  all  its  forms  is  what  boys  love. 
All  the  feelings  that  arc  strongest  in  women — rever¬ 
ence,  pity,  tenderness,  sympathy  with  suffering — are 
in  boys  “  conspicuous  by  their  absence.”  Natiural- 
Iv’,  therefore,  there  is  no  love  lost  on  either  side. 
Lovely  woman  in  distress  excites  in  the  boy’s  mind 
emotions  the  very  opposite  of  those  with  which  the 
late  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke  used  to  boast  himself  inspired; 
and  she  on  her  part  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  she  conmders  him  an  imp,  an  aggravating 
toad,  and  a  young  monkey.  She  loses  no  opportu¬ 
nity  of  impressing  upon  him  that  he  is  an  inferior 
being,  and  possibly  the  natural  misanthropy  of  boys 
is  occasionmly  intensified  by  the  depressing  theo¬ 
ries  as  to  their  own  physical  constitution  imbibed 


while  still  under  female  domination.  From  wo¬ 
man’s  lips  they  learn  that 

Snips  and  snails  and  puppj^do^’  tails,  ~ 

That  *8  what  little  Ujys  are  made  of'* ; 

while,  with  a  perhaps  pardonable  partiality  to  her 
own  sex,  she  declares  that 

“  Sasar  and  apice  and  all  that ’s  nice,  — 

That  ’a  what  little  girls  are  made  of.” 

“  Quibua 

Heliore  Into  flnxit  prmcordia  Titan.” 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  unsatisfactory  quali¬ 
ties  of  boys  are  in  part  due  to  the  despair  and  the 
envy  which  such  a  gloomy  account  of  their  com¬ 
parative  anatomy  would  naturally  produce.  If  we 
cannot  accept  the  view  literally,  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted  there  is  something  in  it  figuratively.  In  all 
other  animals  the  difierence  between  the  sexes  at 
an  early  age  is  trifling  ;  in  man  it  is  very  striking. 
To  take  a  familiar  illustration  firom  the  streets,  — 
since  that  excellent  piece  of  legislation  sometimes 
called  “  the  Bass  Relief  Act  ”  has  been  in  operation, 
a  vast  number  of  barrel-organs  have  been  altered, 
and  instead  of  grinding  the  Trovatore  where  it  was 
not  wanted,  they  now  supply  reels,  jigs,  and  hom- 
pijies  to  neighborhoods  where  such  things  are 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  look 
into  a  back  street  in  London  now  without  seeing  an 
organ-grinder  at  work,  and  several  couples  of  little 
girls  dancing,  often  gracefully,  always  pkettily  and 
happily.  But  no  reader  of  tins  or  anv  other  jour¬ 
nal  ever  saw  any  boys  joining  in  that  innocent 
amusement ;  though  it  must  be  allowed  they  do  some¬ 
times  cut  in  and  jicrfomi  evolutions  in  the  nature  of 
a  war-<lance  round  the  organist,  to  whom  they 
address  certain  traditional  scraps  of  ribberish  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  injurious  expressions  of  an  intensely 
irritating  character,  out  of  some  foreign  language, 
no  matter  what,  but  intelligible  and  gtdling  to  him 
as  an  alien. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  hoy  has 
this  immense  advantage,  that  he  is  above  all  crea¬ 
tures  entirely  draiSi^r,  —  no  one  English  word  hits 
off  the  quahty  precisely, — that,  as  he  respects  noth¬ 
ing,  so  he  is  totally  free  from  the  weakness  of  self- 
respect,  and  knows  not  what  it  is  to  feel  liimself 
contemptible  or  ridiculous.  Hence,  in  giving  an¬ 
noyance,'  lie  is  never  chcjpked  by  any  sense  of  deg¬ 
radation.  He  would  coat  himself  from  head  to  foot 
with  mud  an  inch  thick  if  he  thought  there  was  a 
chance  of  running  against  a  well-dressed  fellow- 
creature  and  escaping  unthrashed.  This,  joined 
with  an  almost  diabolical  ingenuity  in  devising 
modes  of  aggravation,  makes  liim  nearly  as  accom¬ 
plished  a  tormentor  as  his  congener,  the  Red  Indian. 
We  once  saw  the  Strand  tlirown  into  terror,  confu¬ 
sion,  and  distress  bj'  the  unaided  wit  of  two  boys. 
It  was  one  of  those  loggy,  damp  December  evenings, 
when  the  lamps  look  like  bluned  moons,  and  ob¬ 
jects  twenty  yards  off  are  all  but  undistinguishable, 
and  the  pavement  is  as  slippery  as  if  all  the  clowns 
of  all  the  theatres  had  been  practising  the  making 
ofhuttcr-slides  for  the  coming  pantomimes.  These 
pla^-ful  youths  had  got  a  suit  ot  old  clothes  and  some 
straw,  out  of  which  they  had  made  np  an  image  suf¬ 
ficiently  like  a  man  to  pass  master  in  that  uncertain 
light.  With  this,  counterfeiting  the  action  of  af¬ 
fectionate  sons  taking  home  a  beloved  but  intoxicat¬ 
ed  father,  they  would  suddenly  appear  in  front  of 
some  passing  omnibus,  and  then,  affecting  to  lose 
all  presence  of  mind,  allow  their  helpless  parent  to 
fall  almost  under  the  feet  of  the  horses.  The  scene 
may  be  imagined.  Terror  of  the  passengers,  horror 
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of  the  driver,  horses  down  through  having  been 
sharply  turned  aside  or  pulled  up  on  the  greasy 
pavement,  general  agitation,  which  culminated 
when  at  length  an  omnibus  with  more  way  on  than 
usual  actually  passed  over  the  body,  the  wretched 
driver  of  course  suffering  the  mental  agonies  of  a 
homicide  until  relieved  by  seeing  the  straw  intes¬ 
tines  of  his  victim. 

Tlie  greatest  misery  to  the  greatest  number  is,  in 
fact,  the  aim  of  the  boy’s  philosophy,  and  it  is  worth 
noticing  how,  even  when  apparently  tamed  and  civ¬ 
ilized,  and  ostensibly  earning  an  honest  livelihood, 
he  contrives  to  make  his  vocation  conducive  to  that 
great  end.  Hence  his  partiality  for  callings  which 
enable  him  to  persecute  society  under  the  pretence 
of  seeking  custom,  such  as  that  of  the  shoeblack  im¬ 
portunate  to  “  Clean  your  boots.  Sir,”  when  you 
have  no  need  of  him ;  or  the  evening-paper  vender, 
breaking  in  upon  your  meditations  with  his  shrill 
recommendation  of  the  last  horrible  murder.  Even 
when  civilization  has  done  its  utmost  to  expel 
nature  by  modify  ing  the  boy  into  the  “  young  gen¬ 
tleman,”  nature  will  sometimes  break  out.  Illus¬ 
trations  only  too  familiar  are  to  be  found  in  the  boy 
with  the  mechanical  turn,  and  the  boy  with  the 
chemical  turn  ;  young  imps  so-called  because  they 
have  been  discovered  destroying  the  furniture,  or 
making  a  stench  with  some  bottled  nastiness,  and 
have  been  in  consequence  set  up  with  a  tool-chest 
or  a  “  youth’s  laboratory  ”  by  an  addle-headed  old 
uncle,  who  has  some  confused  notion  that  it  was  in 
this  way  the  genius  of  Watt  or  of  Faraday  first 
showed  itself.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  the 
sufferings  of  the  household  where  this  occurs,  but 
fortunately  they  are  very  seldom  of  long  duration. 
Sooner  or  later  the  young  philosopher  disables  him¬ 
self  with  his  tools,  or  is  “  hoist  with  his  own  pe¬ 
tard  ”  while  in  pursuit  of  his  grand  arcanum,  that 
explosive  compound  which  shall  combine  the  great¬ 
est  possible  amount  of  smell,  smoke,  and  noise. 

But  these  are  merely  varieties  of  the  boy,  and  as 
such  they  have  as  little  connection  with  x>iu-  subject 
as  that  highly  artificial  specimen  who  is  premature¬ 
ly  particular  about  his  boots,  generally  dressy,  and 
partial  to  ladies’  society,  and  who  is  to  the  boy  pure 
and  simple  very  much  what  the  town  Indian,  with 
a  civilization  consisting  of  trousers  and  ffre-water, 
is  to  the  original  red  man  of  the  prairie. 

They  may  be  interesting  from  a  Darwinian  point 
of  view,  as  exhibiting  the  original  boy-nature  com¬ 
ing  out,  here  and  there,  under  domestication,  but, 
as  we  said  before,  they  are  useless  for  the  study  of 
boy  in  the  abstract,  and  it  is  to  this  neglected 
branch  of  natural  history  that  we  wish  to  see  atten¬ 
tion  directed ;  the  more  so  because  there  seems  to 
be  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  deal  rashly 
with  the  subject.  It  is  growing  more  and  more 
common  to  treat  as  an  assault  in  law  that  wholesome 
corporal  punishment  which  used  to  be  not  only'  a 
schoolmaster’s  privilege,  but  even  his  duty,  and 
some  there  are  who  would  actually  make  castiga¬ 
tion  under  any  circumstances  penal.  Is  it  wise,  we 
would  ask  in  the  face  of  the  facts  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  to  throw  away  in  this  heedless  manner 
checks  and  safeguards  that  have  been  established , 
by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  for  the  restraint  of 
dangerous  instincts  and  the  protection  of  society  ? 
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I  AM  not  Mr.  Pollakv  of  Paddington  Green, 
neither  am  I  Inspector  Webb,  nor  Detective  Bull 


of  the  City  force  ;  mv  status  in  society  is  that  of  a 
banker’s  clerk.  I  hold  an  appointment  in  a  Mid¬ 
land  Counties  firm,  which  I  entered  upon  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago.  I  had  reached  what  is  termed 
the  “  ri|)e  middle  age,”  when  some  months  since  the 
even  current  of  my  life  was  interrupted  by  the  fol- 
lowing  event. 

The  establishment  with  which  I  have  been  so 
long  associated  is  well  known,  and  has  gained  a 
reputation  hy  the  quiet,  respectable  character  of  its 
business  transactions.  It  does  not  indulge  in  spec¬ 
ulative  ventures,  and  hence  has  esetmed  many  of 
the  misfortunes  and  missed  no  little  of  the  agitation 
which  some  banking  firms  have  had  to  encounter. 
Occasionally  we  have  been  startled  by  the  presen-  ' 
tation  of  a  bad  note,  a  forged  check,  and  other 
cunningly  devised  schemes  of  well-practised  swin¬ 
dlers  to  impose  on  our  simplicity  and  credulity,  i 
which  circumstances  have  forced  us  into  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  judicial  investigations.  Thus  from  time  to 
time,  I  was  brought  in  contact  with  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  detectives  of  the  day.  I  still  re-  i 
member  the  feelings  of  admiration  wiUi  which  I  ■ 
witnessed  the  skill  and  sagacity  of  such  men  as  i 
John  Forrester,  Leadbeater,  the  Bow  Street  officer,  : 
Inspector  Whicher,  and  other  |x)lice  officers,  u 
traeking  and  detecting  a  swindler.  At  that  jH-riod 
I  little  dreamt  that  my  quiet  life  would  be  disturbed 
by  an  eventful  episode,  such  as  I  am  about  to  re¬ 
late.  ' 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  September,  186-, 

I  was  at  my  post  as  usual,  when  a  message  from  the  1 
bank  manager  summoned  me  to  his  presence.  I 
saw  at  a  glance,  on  entering  the  room,  that  some¬ 
thing  had  hap|)ened.  My  chief  informed  me  that  j 
a  customer  of  the  bank,  whom,  for  obvious  reasons,  j 
1  will  call  Mr.  Hooker,  had  absconded.  I  was  ' 
aware,  not  only  that  he  was  under  an  engagement 
to  liquidate  a  considerable  claim  we  had  against  1 
him,  but  that  he  had  recently  fixed  a  dav  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  promise,  assuring  us  that  fee  should 
be  in  the  immediate  receipt  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  which  would  enable  him  to  pay  his  debt, 
and  leave  a  balance  to  his  credit  in  our  hands. 
Tlie  statement  of  his  expected  funds  was  no  fiction, 
—  he  duly  received  them,  —  but  instead  of  ap])ro- 
priating  fcis  newly  acquired  wealth  to  the  honest 
discharge  of  our  claim,  he  clandestinely  left  his 
home,  and  before  the  intelligence  of  his  departure 
had  reached  us,  he  was  half-way  to  Canada.  The  j 
manager’s  indignation  at  the  fraudident  conduct  of 
an  individual  whom  he  had  believed  to  be  an  hon¬ 
orable  man,  and  had  trusted  as  such,  did  not  sur¬ 
prise  me.  Neither  was  I  astonished  when  he  told 
me  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  punish  the 
absconding  debtor,  if  means  could  be  adopted  to 
discover  .and  arrest  him  in  his  flight. 

It  was  a  matter  for  anxious  deliberation.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  acting  on  an  impulse  I  could  not  control,  I 
proffered  my  services  to  go  in  mirsnit  of  the  de¬ 
faulter.  They  were  accepted.  The  same  evening, 
in  company  with  one  of  our  directors,  I  left  by  the 
mail  train  for  Liverpool,  reaching  that  place  some 
little  time  after  midnight.  The  object  of  this  jom’- 
ney  was  to  endeavor  to  ascertain,  tlmough  the  Liv¬ 
erpool  detectives,  when  and  by  what  ship  Mr. 
Hooker  had  sailed,  as  well  as  liis  destination,  in 
order  that  we  might  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
propriety  of  my  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  pursuit. 

Early  the  following  morning  we  were  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  detective  police.  We  related 
the  nature  of  our  mission,  and  the  services  of  one  of 
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their  most  efficient  officers  were  placed  at  our  dispo¬ 
sal.  He  was  evidently  well  known  at  all  the  ship¬ 
ping  offices.  In  something  less  than  an  hour  he 
fished  us  with  every  information  we  could  ob¬ 
tain  in  Liverpool.  He  ascertained  that  Hooker  had 
sailed  for  Quebec  seven  days  previously  in  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  mail-p.icket  ship  Belgian,  and  had  booked 
through  to  Montreal ;  and  he  added  the  still  more 
important  facts  that  the  delinquent  had  with  him 
his  wife,  his  sister-in-law,  and  two  children,  and, 
further,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a  roll  of  bank¬ 
notes  at  the  time  he  secured  the  berths. 

Had  he  gone  alone,  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
have  had  the  courage  to  proceed  farther ;  but  the 
fact  of  his  being  encumbered  with  the  ladies,  the 
children,  and  a  large  quantity  of  baggage,  was  a 
set-off  against  his  seven  days’  start,  and  consider¬ 
ably  altered  my  views.  With  such  a  drag  on  his 
movements,  I  felt  there  was  a  hojw  of  success,  and 
at  once  accepted  the  responsibility  of  following  him. 
A  berth  was  secured  on  board  the  China,  of  the 
Cunard  line,  and  on  Saturday,  the  30th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  4.30  p.  M.,  I  found  myself  afloat,  and  the  docks 
of  Liverpool  becoming  fainter  and  fainter.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  weather  was  extremely  fine  ;  and  as  w’c 
steamed  down  tlie  Mersey  the  scene  and  the  event 
was  one  of  unusual  interest  to  me. 

The  interior  of  a  first-class  mail-packet  just  start¬ 
ing  on  her  voyage  and  its  animated  appearance 
have  often  been  described.  I  need  only  say  there 
were  over  two  hundred  passengers  on  boanl,  and 
that  my  immediate  companions  were  a  French  gen¬ 
tleman,  a  Spaniard  and  his  wife,  a  Scotch  physician 
(who  was  in  a  state  of  complete  prostration  three 
fourths  of  the  voyage),  a  shipbuilder  from  St. 
John’s,  New  Brunswick,  and  his  two  daughters,  the 
chaplain  of  the  ship  and  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Tucker, 
an  intelligent  man  from  Philadelphia,  who,  during 
the  voyage,  gave  me  much  valuable  information, 
and  introduced  me  to  some  Canadian  merchants 
on  board.  These  gentlemen  subsequently  rendered 
me  great  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  the  object 
1  had  in  view. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  interludes  of  our  voy¬ 
age  occurred  during  our  detention  at  Queenstown 
for  the  mail-bags.  A  delay  of  the  mail-train  enabled 
us  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  lovely  Cove  of  Cork.  We 
landed  at  the  pleasant  quay,  ascended  Lookout 
Hill,  an(^art<x)k  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Queen’s 
Hotel.  The  jaunting-cars,  nigger  minstrels,  men¬ 
dicants,  men-of-wars’  men,  yachtmen,  hawkers,  oc¬ 
cupied  the  foreground,  whilst  the  Cove  itself  was 
studded  with  vessels,  amongst  which  some  of  om' 
iron-clads  and  gunboats  were  conspicuous.  Tlie 
view  was  bounded  by  the  islands  of  Spike  and 
Haulbowline  and  the  famous  lighthouse  that  marks 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 

It  was  about  4.30  A.  m.  on  the  following  day 
week  when  I  was  aroused  from  sleep  by  the  report 
of  a  can.ion  close  to  our  saloon.  The  first  idea  tliat 
I  had  on  awakening  was,  that  we  had  struck  upon 
a  rock,  but  my  neighbor  informed  me  it  was  a  sa¬ 
lute  we  were  firing  on  entering  Ilalitax  harbor. 
We  had  made  one  of  the  quickest  passages  on 
record ;  for  before  five  o’clock  a.m.  on  Monday,  the 
9th  of  October,  we  arrived  at  Halifax,  being  only 
seven  days  and  twelve  hours  from  the  time  of  our 
departure  from  Queenstown.  I  proceeded  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  where  I  remained  one  day.  I  left  that  city  for 
Montreal.  I  reached  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall  Hotel 
in  that  place  at  ten  a.  m.  on  Thursday  the  12th  of 
October.  I  confess  that  the  three  hundred  miles 


of  night  travelling,  following  so  closely  on  the  voy¬ 
age  out,  caused  me  great  b^ly  fatigue,  and  I  suf¬ 
fered  much  from  mental  depression. 

As  I  sat  alone  that  morning,  some  three  thousand 
miles  away  from  home  and  as  far  distant  from  any 
friend,  I  began  seriously  to  reflect  whether  I  had 
not  undertaken  a  task  of  too  great  magnitude;  I 
was  weak  enough  to  regret  having  left  the  shores 
of  England  upon  what  now  appeared  so  Quixotic 
an  undertaking.  It  was  too  late  for  regret,  and  I 
immediately  diispelled  my  doubts  by  action.  My 
first  step  was  to  collect  my  credentials  and  call 
ujK»n  the  solicitors  whose  advice  was  to  guide  my 
future  proceedings.  Messrs.  Roberts  &  Roe  are 
one  of  the  most  eminent  firms  of  avocata  in  Mon¬ 
treal.  On  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  senior 
partner,  I  felt  that  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  no  ordinary  ability,  —  one,  whose  verdict 
would  go  far  to  decide  whether  my  mission  would 
be  stamped  with  “  success  ”  or  indorsed  with  “  fail¬ 
ure.”  I  related  to  him  as  briefly  as  possible  the 
circumstances  which  brought  me  to  him ;  I  handed 
him  the  iiower  of  attorney,  and,  being  desirous  of 
securing  his  unlimited  confidence,  I  also  exhibited 
to  him  my  letter  of  credit  and  introduction  to  the 
eminent  Canadian  house,  Messrs.  Gillespies’,  Mof- 
fatt,  &  Co.  When  I  had  finished  my  recital,  Mr. 
Roberts  took  a  few  moments  for  reflection.  I 
watched  him  narrowly,  and  I  fancied  I  read  dis- 
tinetly  in  his  countenance  that  his  honest  convic¬ 
tion  was  adverse  to  my  cause.  I  found  that  such 
was  the  fact ;  for,  addressing  me  very  deliberately, 
he  said,  “  1  fear  your  case  is  hopeless,  and  that  your 
journey  will  be  a  fruitless  one.”  He  explained  to 
me  the  law  of  Canada  in  reference  to  such  cases, 
and  jiointcd  out,  that  even  if  I  found  Hooker,  which 
was  in  his  opinion  doubtful,  I  could  only  treat  liim 
as  a  debtor ;  I  could  not  touch  either  his  person  or 
his  goods;  that  I  might  bring  an  action  against 
him  for  a  common  debt,  with  the  consolatory  thought 
that  after  I  had  spent  some  weeks  in  litigation  and 
obtained  judgment,  Mr.  Hooker  would  run  across 
to  the  United  States  and  snap  his  fingers  at  me  and 
my  judgment.  Mr.  Roberts  was  kind  enough  to 
say  he  could  not  but  admire  the  spirit  which  had 
been  evinced  by  our  bank  in  taking  such  prompt 
and  energetic  action  in  the  matter,  and  ex|)ressed 
a  wish  that  other  large  mercantile  firms  in  England 
would  ado])t  a  similar  line  of  conduct,  which  would 
prevent  Canada,  and  more  particularly  Montreal 
(from  its  proximity  to  the  United  States),  becom¬ 
ing  tbe  resort  of  so  many  swindlers  from  the  moth¬ 
er  country. 

Naturally  I  felt  for  the  moment  east  down  by  the 
revelation  of  the  “  hopelessness  of  my  case,”  and 
for  an  instant  I  contemplated  relinquishing  all 
further  proceedings ;  but  happily,  in  a  lew  minutes, 
this  feeling  vanished,  and  I  became  as  it  were  for¬ 
tified  witli  unusual  strength  and  energy.  I  was 
enabled  calmly  to  reflect  upon  the  formidable  diffi¬ 
culty  I  had  to  encounter,  and  instead  of  abandoning 
my  mission,  I  resolved  to  prosecute  it  to  the  utmost. 
I  told  the  legal  adviser  that  my  first  step  must  be 
to  discover  the  fugitive,  and  next  to  give  him  into 
“  pretty  safe  ”  custody,  until  I  could  come  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  settlement  with  him,  —  disregarding  for  the 
time  all  the  terrors  of  the  Canadian  law  on  the 
question  of  false  imprisonment.  At  this  period  I 
was  introduced  to  the  junior  partner  of  the  firm, 
who  subst'ciuently  undertook  the  management  of 
the  affair,  and  by  his  advice  I  shut  myself  up  in  my 
hotel,  in  case  Hooker  should  see  me  and  abscond 
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whilst  the  avocat  undertook  to  send  during  the  day 
to  all  the  hotels  to  examine  the  books  of  arrivals. 
After  a  wretched  time  of  inactivity  I  again  sought 
my  solicitors  to  ascertain  the  resmt  of  the  search. 
It  was  altogether  unsuccessful.  I  subsequently 
found  that  had  the  otticial  to  whom  the  duty  had 
been  intrusted  exercised  an  ordinary  amount  of 
vigilance,  he  would  have  been  able  to  have  fur¬ 
nished  me  with  most  welcome  intelligence.  Ills 
search,  however,  had  been  a  verv  superficial  one, 
and  I  was  consequently  compelled  to  return  to 
my  hotel  sadly  disapijointed,  and  wearied  both  in 
bo^  and  mind. 

The  following  morning  I  was  introduced  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Montreal  detective  police,  Mr.  O’Lca- 
r%',  a  remarkably  acute  and  intelligent  Irishman, 
lie  regretted  that  for  a  day  or  two  he  could  not 
give  me  much  personal  assistance,  as  he  was 
engaged  in  several  important  criminal  cases  at  the 
assizes,  wliich  were  then  being  held  in  Montreal. 

I  briefly  put  liim  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  my 
mission,  and  he  consoled  me  ^ith  the  assurance  that, 
if  Hooker  were  there  or  in  the  neighborhood,  he 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  him.  As  I  was 
deprived  of  the  detective’s  active  assistance,  I 
resolved  to  take  a  line  of  action  of  my  own.  I  sug¬ 
gested  to  Mr.  Koe  that  we  should  make  inquiries 
at  the  offices  of  the  Canadian  Mail  Steam-Packet 
Company,  in  one  of  whose  ships  (the  Belgian^ 
Hooker  and  his  family  had  sailed  from  England. 
Mr.  Roe  acceded  to  ray  suggestion,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  me  at  once  to  the  offiee,  where  I  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  him  to  Mr.  Allan,  the  principal  partner 
in  the  firm.  My  object  was  to  ascertain  whether, 
fiom  the  official  list  of  the  passengers  by  the  Bel¬ 
gian,  they  could  furnish  me  with  any  infonnation 
as  to  the  arrival  of  the  fugitive  either  in  Quebec  or 
Montreal.  Mr.  Allan  at  once  communicated  with 
the  officials  at  Quebec,  where  the  passengers  ha<l 
landed. 

I  was  employed  during  Friday  in  visiting  my 
solicitors  and  me  detective  officers,  as  well  as  in 
making  inquiries  at  banks,  jiost-office,  and  smaller 
hotels,  but  without  acquiring  the  least  information 
likely  to  prove  serviceable. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  I  started  out 
with  a  conviction  that  if  Hooker  were  in  Cana<la  I 
should  obtain  some  clew  to  his  whereabouts  before 
night.  This  presentiment  did  not  mislead  me,  for 
before  three  o’clock  I  effected  his  “  capture  ”  and 
had  him  closeted  in  mv  solicitor’s  office  in  Little 
St.  James’s  Street,  with  O’Leary  and  a  brother- 
detective  in  close  attendance. 

I  will  record  the  events  as  they  occiured  that 
day,  which  was  one  of  much  anxiety  and  excite¬ 
ment. 

When  I  reached  Mr.  Allan’s  office,  I  was  in¬ 
formed  by  the  head  clerk  that  a  letter  had  been 
received  from  their  establishment  at  Quebec  in 
reply  to  their  imjuiries,  containing  some  important 
and  satisfactory  information. 

It  is  true  they  had  lost  all  traces  of  the  fugitive 
on  his  landing  at  Quebec,  and  consequently  could 
not  have  rendered  any  assistance  but  for  a  singular 
coincidence  which  occurred  a  few  days  previously 
at  Toronto.  The  purser  of  the  Belgian  had  occa- 

1  sion  to  visit  the  City  of  the  Lakes,  and  whilst  there 
he  saw  and  had  recognized  Hooker  as  one  of  the 
passengers.  The  latter  believed  himself  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  safe,  and,  not  having  the  slightest  idea  that 
any  one  was  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  invited  the  purser 
to  take  some  refreshment,  and  then  voluntarily 
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entered  into  conversation  about  himself  and  family 
mentioning,  amoii"  other  things,  that  his  wife,  su 
ter-in-law,  and  children  were  at  the  Montreal  H,v 
tel  in  Montreal,  where  he  intended  shortly  to  joir 
them.  The  purser  returned  to  Quebec,  and,  tortij. 
nately  for  me,  was  at  the  office  when  the  letter  of 
inquiry  from  Montreal  was  opened.  He  immedi- 
atmy  communicated  the  above  facts  to  Mr.  Allan. 

I  hastened  with  the  welcome  intelligence  to  mv 
solicitors.  It  was  difficult  to  decide  ujxm  the  best 
course  to  adopt.  If  anv  direct  inquiry  were  made, 

Mrs.  Hooker  would  probably  communicate  with  he 
husband  and  prevent  his  return ;  after  a  short 
consultation  we  decided  to  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  O’Leary,  the  detective.  I  went  for  hia 
at  once,  and  fortunatelv  foun<l  him  at  tho  chirf 
office  of  jiolice.  As  I  have  previously  stated,  he 
was  a  sharp-witted  Irishman,  of  gentlemanly  W 
ing.  Aft«*r  deliberately  reading  the  letter  whid 
had  been  intnisted  to  me  by  Mr.  Allan’s  eleA.  he 
took  my  haiul  in  his  own,  and,  grasping  it  warmh, 
he  said  in  his  native  accent,  “  My  dear  sirr-h- 
it ’s  all  right  —  lave  it  to  me.” 

On  our  way  to  Montreal  House  he  informed  w 
that  he  knew,  and  had  the  greatest  confidence  ii, 
the  landlord,  from  whom  he  could  obtain  even 
information  without  exciting  any  suspicion.  He 
entered  the  house  by  the  public  bar,  and  of  com 
were  at  once  the  object  of  that  curiosity  whid 
is  invariably  manifested  when  a  detective 
appears  in  company  with  a  stranger  in  a  publit 
place  of  that  description.  Tlie  character  of  O’Lci' 
ry  was  too  well  known  for  any  one  to  venture  upci 
a  remark  beyond  an  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  hhj 
health,  and  what  he  would"  drink  ?  One  cadaver 
ous-looking  T^ankee  put  the  latter  question  to  me, 
but  as  I  was  a  stranger  to  him  I  politely  decl'- 
to  take  anything. 

I  soon  discovereil  that  I  had  committed  rather  i 
grave  sin,  for  the  Yankee  appeared  much  irritated 
at  my  refusal,  and  advised  me  if  I  were  going  ti 
New  York,  never  to  decline  such  an  offer  if  it  vrett 
made  to  me  in  that  city,  or,  said  he,  “  I  guess  itvJl 
be  the  worse  for  you.”  On  turning  to  O’Leary,  1 
found  him  carelessly  glancing  at  the  names  in  the 
arrival-book  of  the  hotel.  Suddenly  he  closed  the 
book,  took  it  in  his  hand,  and  gave  me  a  sign  to 
follow  him  into  an  inner  office.  AVhen  tho  doct 
was  closed  he  opened  the  book,  and  jmtting  hi 
finger  on  Hooker’s  signature,  inquired  if  that  vu 
the  man.  I  replied  in  the  affirmative.  The  land¬ 
lord  was  then  admitted  into  our  council,  and  i 
cautiously  whispered  conference  took  place,  j 

landlord  informed  us  that  Hooker’s  wife  and  ohil "  • 

dren  were  up  stairs  in  the  apartment  above  us,  an* 
that  he  had  stowed  large  (juantities  of  baggage  iv 
an  adjoining  room.  At  that  moment  Mrs.  IhxA’^- 
was  exyiecting  her  husband  by  the  first  train  fri  M 
Toronto,  after  which  they  intended  leav  in„^  hif 
where  they  intended  to  go  he  had  no  idea. 
advised  me  to  change  my  quarters  from  the  S'! 
Lawrence  Hall  Hotel  to  Montreal  House,  and  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  movements  of  the  family,  so » JjStiU 
to  be  ready  to  confront  the  husband  on  his  arriva  | 

I  hastened  to  the  hotel,  removed  all  traces  of  m; 
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entered  my  name  on  tho  arrival-book  of  the  M 
treal  Hotel  as  Mr.  V.  Robinson,  from  Boston, 
lounged  about  the  place  with  a  view  to  picking  ft 
any  stray  piece  of  information  I  could.  I  he^,l_L_ 
amongst  other  things  that  Hooker  had  lodged  j 
money  in  the  Merchants’  Bank.  I  thought  this 
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:u(Bclent  importance  to  communicate  to  my  solicitor 
it  once.  On  my  return  1  was  somewhat  startled 

the  announcement  that  Hooker,  who  had  just 
irrived,  was  then  sitting  down  to  dinner  in  the 
,  ihlic  room.  There  was  e\'idently  no  time  to  be 
*  .^t,  as  he  had  ordered  his  bill,  and  would  leave  in 
jalfanhour.  I  knew  my  only  chance  consisted  in 
playing  a  bold  game.  With  the  “  hopelessness  of 
my  case  ”  ringing  in  my  ears,  I  had  not  the  courage 
to  coniront  him  nwself ;  and  yet  in  half  an  hour  he 
woul<l  be  gone.  It  was  just  a  question  of  finding 
O’Leary  and  bringing  him  on  to  the  scene  of  action 
in  those  thirty  minutes.  There  was  no  vehicle  at 
band.  I  ran  hastily  to  the  head  office  of  the  police, 
and  found  to  my  dismay  that  O’Leary  was  not 
there,  nor  was  there  any  one  who  knew  where  he 
(ould  be  found. 

I  retained  the  services  of  the  chief  officer  present, 
M-enri'd  a  cab,  and  went  at  full  gallop  to  0'Lear>'’s 
private  residence,  where  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  find  him.  He  immediately  entered  the  cab,  and 
ive  returned  to  Montreal  House,  whilst  1  related  to 
liim  all  that  had  occurred  since  I  last  saw  liim. 
As  I  told  him  we  should  probably  find  our  man 
ipiietly  taking  dinner,  his  face  lighted  up  with 
ploasiirc,  and  he  exchumed,  “  It ’s  one  of  the  most 
>t;aiifirul  little,  affairs  I  liave  lieen  engaged  in  for 
Fonie  time  past  I  ”  I  feared  timt  Ids  zeal  might  get 
Ibe  better  of  his  discretion.  I  again  explained  to 
liim  the  full  nature  of  tlie  case,  —  that  I  could  not 
legally  give  him  into  custody,  and  my'  only  chance 
if  recovering  any  portion  of  the  money  with  which 
ic  had  absconded  frrim  England  was  to  frighten 
lim  into  some  concession  before  he  could  procure 
tgal  advice  ;  O’Leary  appeared  delighted  with  the 
irn.qiect  of  his  game,  —  and  requesting  me  to 
‘lave  it  entoircly  in  his  hands,”  assured  me  that  in 
a.-c  he  weiC  obstinate  he  would  terrify  him  out  of 
lis  life.  Ere  we  reached  the  hotel  I  was  wrought 
ip  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement;  the  time  fur 
Ivi  iMie  action  had  ai-rived.  Preceded  by  the 
indlord,  .and  in  company  with  the  two  detectives, 

I  ascended  the  princi]>al  staircase  at  the  top  of 
ivliieli  was  the  entrance  to  the  dining-saloon. 

The  door  was  open,  thus  affording  ns  a  view  of 
bome  twenty  of  the  guests,  and,  among  them,  of  tlie 
man  in  seai'ch  of  whom  I  had  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
He  was  sitting  with  liis  back  to  us,  his  wife  and 
bigter-iii-I.aw  being  on  each  side  of  him.  He  ap¬ 
peared  in  high  spirits,  and  was  chatting  with  the 
various  guests  at  tabic,  little  dreaming  who  was 
Jelling  at  the  open  door,  prepared  to  denounce 
liim,  if  necessary,  as  a  fugitive  swindler  from  Eng¬ 
land.  I  pointed  liim  out  to  O’Leary,  who  calmly 
remarked,  “  That  ’s  enough  ” ;  and  then  as  a 
second  thought  struck  him,  he  added,  with  a  spice 
of  his  Irish  humor,  —  “  But  we  ’ll  let  him  finish  his 
dinner  first,  for  he  seems  to  be  enjoying  it  so 
much.”  In  accordance  with  so  odd  a  reejuest,  we 
allowed  him  a  few  minutes’  grace;  he  was  then 
^ehed  on  tlie  shoulder  by  the  head  waiter,  and 
inlonned  tliat  a  gentleman  was  waiting  to  see  him. 
Still  unsuspecting,  he  arose  from  his  seat  and  came 
fowaids  us  with  a  smiling  countenance.  O’Leaiy- 
met  him,  and  with  a  sliglit  inclination  of  the  head, 
Mid,  “  Mr.  Hooker,  from  England,  I  believe  ?  ” 

'•  Yes,”  was  the  apparently  finn  reply'.  I  thought 
1  could  discover  an  anxious  nervous  twitching  in 
ms  face,  betraying  an  undercurrent  of  guilty  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  a  fear  that  he  had  not  escaped  pur- 
mit,  as  perhaps  only  a  few  minutes  previously  he 
ivas  flattering  himself  he  had.  I 


I  was  standing  a  little  in  the  rear  of  O’Leary, 
and  thus  was  partially  hidden  from  observation. 
Stepping  on  one  side  and  extending  his  hand 
towards  me,  O’Leary  said,  “  Allow  me,  Mr.  Hooker, 
to  introduce  you  to  a  gentleman  frW  England, 
with  whom,  I  believe,  you  are  weU  acquainted  I  ” 

Making  an  efi'ort  to  apjrear  calm  and  unconscious 
of  danger,  the  swindler  deliberately  disowned  all 
knowledge  of  me.  Looking  at  me,  and  then  turn¬ 
ing  to  O’Leary,  he  replied,  “  I  do  not  know  the 
gentleman.  He  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  me.” 

I  w.'is  unprepared  for  such  a  barefaced  disavowal 
from  a  man  with  whom  I  had  so  often  and  so  lately 
transacted  business.  For  a  moment  1  felt  stag¬ 
gered  by  this  fresh  evidence  of  guilt.  At  length  I 
stepped  forward,  and  said,  “  Air.  Hooker  you  know 

the - Bank,  and  you  know  me  as  the  cashier  of 

that  establishment;  and  you  know,  too,  perfectly 
well,  the  natiue  of  the  business  which  has  brought 
me  to  Canada  in  search  of  y'on.” 

’These  words,  uttered  with  all  the  menace  and 
determination  I  could  throw  into  them,  had  a 
marked  and  striking  effget  on  the  conscience- 
stricken  man  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  His 
courage  instantly  forsook  him.  He  trembled  as  if 
stricken  with  ague.  Uttering  all  sorts  of  miser¬ 
able  excuses  for  his  conduct,  he  requested  that  we 
would  retire  to  a  private  room  with  a  view  to  an 
explanation  and  settlement.  I  readily  acceded  to 
this,  and  now  felt  somewhat  hopeful  of  bringing  the 
business  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  I  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  in  this  I  was  fated  to  be  disappointed ; 
for,  shortly  alter  we  were  closeted,  he  again  as¬ 
sumed  a  bold  appearance,  and  seemed  disposed  to 
justify  his  conduct  rather  than  make  any  repivration 
for  what  he  had  done.  His  principal  anxiety  ap¬ 
peared  to  he  to  avoid  exposure  before  the  inmates 
of  the  hotel ;  tliis  afforded  me  an  opportunity  for 
suggesting  a  movement  I  was  anxious  to  effect, 
viz.,  an  adjournment  to  the  office  of  my  legal  ad¬ 
visers.  Taking  his  arm  in  mine,  and  requesting 
the  detectives  to  follow  closely,  we  left  the  hotel. 
After  we  reached  Mr.  Roc’s  office,  nearly  two  hours 
were  expended  in  vain  attempts  to  induce  the  de¬ 
linquent  to  accede  to  some  equitable  terms  of  set¬ 
tlement. 

He  at  first  appeared  very  penitent,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  his  tears,  declared  that  it  was  his  inten¬ 
tion,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  act  honorably  to 
every  one ;  he  begged,  again  and  again,  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  return  to  his  wife,  who,  being  ignorant  of 
the  state  of  affairs,  would  be  suffering  great  anxiety 
from  his  jvrolonged  absence.  lie  seemed  so  sincere 
in  his  protestations  that  Mr.  Roc  suggested  that  1 
should  accede  to  his  request.  'This  was  a  moment 
of  great  difficulty  to  me.  I  did  not  wish  to  be  nn- 
nccessarily  severe,  neither  did  I  wish  to  act  in 
opposition  to  the  advice  given  me  by'  Mr.  Roe. 
■Still,  I  lelt  sure  I  should  be  losing  some  of  the 
vantage  ground  I  had  gained  through  the  day,  if  I 
released  him  whilst  matters  were  in  their  present 
position.  At  last  I  said,  “  I  have  a  duty  to  perform, 
and  I  cannot  shrink  one  step  theretrom.  Y'ou  ab¬ 
sconded  from  England,  and,  having  incurred  ex¬ 
pense  in  finding  you,  I  cannot,  and  will  not,  release 
you  until  you  have  given  me  some  material  guaran¬ 
ty  that  the  funds  which  you  have  deposited  in  the 
lierchants’  Bank,  in  this  citv,  shall  not  be  touched 
until  you  have  made  a  satisfactory  settlement  with 
me.” 

My  determination  had  the  effect  of  again  making 
him  change  his  tactics.  He  upbraided  me  for 
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bringing  two  detectives  to  his  hotel,  threatened 
vengeance  against  me  for  having  been  given  into 
their  custody,  and  asked  me,  indignantly,  what  I 
required. 

An  idea  fla.shed  across  my  mind.  I  confess  it 
was  a  piece  of  strategy,  and,  conceived  as  it  was  in 
a  minute,  I  could  hardW  hope  that  my  prisoner 
would  fall  into  the  trap  1  wished  to  lay  for  him. 

I  replied,  “  You  are  anxious  to  get  back  to  your 
family,  and  I  am  emially  anxious  to  terminate  this 
painful  interview.  I  will  release  you  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  conditions :  you  shall  draw  a  check  for  the  funds 
(with  the  exception  of  a  few  pounds  for  vour  imme- 
matc  use)  which  you  have  placed  in  the^Merchants’ 
Bank,  payable  to  your  order  and  my  order  jointly, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  my  solicitor.  As  a  man 
of  business,”  I  continued,  carelessly,  “  you  are  aware 
that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  touch  this  money  without 
your  indorsement  to  the  check.” 

I  confess  I  did  not  draw  his  particular  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  would  be  equally  helpless  with¬ 
out  my  signature.  Neither  could  he  have  given  one 
moment’s  consideration  to.  this  feature  in  the  trans¬ 
action,  or  he  certainly  would  not  have  so  readily 
acceded  to  my  terms.  He  appeared  lost  to  eveiy 
idea  but  that  of  his  present  escape ;  he  immediately 
drew  up  the  check,  which  he  signed,  and  handed 
to  Mr.  Koe. 

I  was  now  as  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him  as  I  had 
been  a  few  hours  previously  to  effect  his  capture. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  the  check  “  initialed  ” 
at  the  bank,  which  would  place  such  an  embargo 
on  his  funds  as  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  lus 
tampering  with  them  by  other  means.  It  was  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon,  and  a  half-holiday.  Ilurry'ing 
away  as  quickly  as  we  could,  we  proceeded  to  the 
Merchants’  Bank.  It  was  closed.  After  some  little 
delay,  we  gained  admission  by  the  private  door. 
The  clerks  were  leaving,  and  informed  us  that  no 
further  business  could  be  transacted  until  Monday. 
Monday  would  be  too  late ;  the  full  nature  of  my 
compromise  with  Hooker  would  be  laid  before  him 
by  a  legal  authority,  and,  perhaps,  was  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  beinff  divulged  to  him.  Steps  might  be  taken 
to  remove  his  funds  from  my  grasp.  He,  too,  would 
be  told  of  the  “  hopelessness  of  my  case,”  and  would, 
doubtless,  set  me  at  defiance.  I  felt  that  if  we  failed 
now,  I  should  never  recover  one  shilling  of  the 
money ;  that  I  should  have  to  return  to  England 
beaten  and  disappointed,  with  a  heavy  bill  of  costs 
to  add  to  the  amount  of  which  my  firm  had  already 
been  swindled. 

With  desperation  I  urged  my  solicitor  forwjird, 
and  we  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  interior  of  an 
inner  office,  where  one  of  the  chief  tellers  and  a 
junior  still  remained.  Fortunately  for  me  and 
those  whom  I  represented,  the  principal  was  a 
friend  of  my  solicitor.  Tlie  cashier  had  nis  hat  on, 
the  junior  was  in  the  act  of  placing  the  last  huge 
ledger  in  the  iron  safe,  when  he  was  stopped  by 
Mr.  Roe.  “  One  minute,”  he  exclaimed  to  his 
friend  the  cashier ;  “  I  will  not  detain  you  long,  but 
in  that  ledger  you  will  find  an  account  opened, 
within  the  last  few  days,  by  a  Mr.  Hooker  from 
England.  He  has  just  given  me  a  check  for  nearly 
the  whole  amount,  payable  to  the  joint  order  of  him¬ 
self  and  this  gentleman,”  pointing  to  me.  We  do 
not  require  the  cash,  but  simply  to  have  the  check 
accepted  by  the  bank.” 

The  casMer,  anxious  to  oblige  his  friend,  opened 
the  ledger,  turned  to  the  account,  attached  his  ini¬ 
tials  to  the  check,  and  returned  it  to  us.  The 


thanks  we  tendered  him  were  neither  few  nor  cold 
and,  as  we  hastily  left  the  bank,  Mr.  Roe  wanul 
congratulated  me  on  the  success  of  my  plot.  I  wa< 
too  overpowered  to  say  much  mvself.  Begging  him 
to  take  especial  care  of  the  check,  and  under  no  cIn 
cumstances  to  part  with  it  without  my  authority,  I 
left  him,  promising  to  see  him  on  Monday  morning. 
I  wandered  down  Notre  Dame  Street  in  a  state  of 
complete  abstraction  and  bewilderment.  I  was  otcn 
joyed  at  the  result  of  the  day’s  proceedings,  the  ex 
citin"  events  of  which  had  passed  so  rapidly  » 


citing  events  of  which  had  passed  so  rapidly  ij 
succession,  that  I  could  scarcely  realize  the  agree¬ 
able  change  which  during  the  last  few  hours  had 
taken  place  in  the  aspect  of  my  Canadian  adren- 
ture.  Of  one  circumstance  I  have  a  vivid  recolW 
tion.  I  sat  down  to  dinner  that  evening  with  i 
heart  full  of  thankfulness ;  and,  for  the  fiirat  time 
since  1  landed  in  America,  I  really  and  truly  en¬ 
joyed  the  viands  which  were  plaqed  before  me. 

Although  I  had  virtually'  brought  Mr.  Hooker  to 
a  strait  which  would  compel  him  to  accede  to  mj 
own  terms  of  settlement,  still  he  evinced,  at  time«, 
more  obstinacy  than  ever ;  and  it  was  not  until  that 
day  week  that  I  finally  closed  with  him. 

It  was  early  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  2l!t 
of  October,  that  I  sought  an  interview  with  Mr. 
South,  the  solicitor  who  had  been  consulted  bj 
Hooker.  Fortimately  for  me  he  was  a  highly  re¬ 
spectable  man.  He  had,  on  one  or  two  occasion^ 
intimated  his  contempt  for  his  client ;  also,  that  he 
was  heartily  sick  of  the  transaction.  I  told  bin 
that  I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  Mon¬ 
treal  that  night  by  the  mail-train  for  Quebec,  and 
to  take  passage  in  the  North  American,  whick 
would  sail  from  the  latter  place  on  the  following 
morning  for  England.  “  If,”  I  said  to  him,  “  yonr 
client  does  not  accept  my  terms,  I  will  take  his 
check  back  with  me,  make  a  bankrupt  of  him,  - 
his  assignees  shall  indorse  the  check  per  procun 
tion  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  funds  will  then  be  sent 
out  to  England  for  the  benefit  of  his  estate.” 

His  reyny  was  satisfactory.  “  I  admit,”  he  said, 
“  that  the  terms  you  propose  are  such  as  my  client 
ought  to  accede  to.  He  will  be  here  shortly.  1 
will  inform  him  of  your  ultimatum ;  and  if  he  stiD 
remains  obstinate,  I  shall  decline  to  have  anything 
further  to  do  with  him.  Will  you  call  on  me  again 
at  twelve  o’clock  V  ” 

I  kept  the  apixiintment  punctually.  The  guilty 
man  was  thei'c  too,  and  quite  crestfallen.  Under 
the  heavy  pressure  that  had  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  he  had  at  length  given  way.  He  accept¬ 
ed  my  terms,  —  indorsed  the  check  ;  and  in  a  few 
hours,  with  a  draft  for  the  “  salvage  ”  money,  drawn 
W  the  Ci^  Bank  of  Montreal  on  Messrs.  Glyn  & 
Co.,  of  London,  safe  in  my  possession,  I  was 
steaming  rapidly  towards  Quebec. 

I  landed  in  England  on  Thursday,  the  8cl  of 
November.  Notwithstanding  the  “  hopelessness  of 
my  case,”  I  hml  effected  my  “  capture  in  Canada,” 
and  was  enabled  to  report  the  same  nersonally  at 
head-quarters  in  less  than  five  weeks  from  the  date 
of  my  departure. 


NODDY’S  SITUATION. 


IN  FIVE  CHAPTERS.  —  CHAPTER  V. 

People  did  talk ;  and  the  bitterness  of  it  to  Mrs. 
Muciller  was  that  it  was  all  her  own  doing.  How¬ 
ever,  she  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Shehadm^e 
one  attempt  to  bring  Julia  out  at  eighteen  with  in¬ 
different  success.  As  a  shopkeeper,  whose  goods 


; 
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have  been  exposed  in  his  window  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  become  a  trifle  soiled,  will  remove  them  to  the 
back  of  his  shop,  that  they  may  come  out  fresh 
again  by  and  by,  so  Mrs.  Muciller,  whose  daughter 
had  become  a  trifle  fly-blown  by  the  exposure,  re¬ 
solved  to  send  Julia  to  France  to  finish  her  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  second  time,  to  come  out  fresh  at 
eighteen  again  in  another  twelvemonth.  It  took  a 
few  weeks  to  complete  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  Julia’s  departure,  during  which  time  Mrs. 
Muciller’s  attention  was  distrScted  from  Noddy’s 
affairs.  The  only  sentiment  of  emotion  at  the 
contre-temps  exhibited  by  Julia  consisted  in  a  re¬ 
newed  expression,  in  song,  of  something  like  regret 
that  the  “  two  leaves  were  parted  in  the  stream  ” ; 
but  as  to  any  feeling  of  emotion,  she  probably  had 
about  as  much  as  the  “  other  leaf,”  that  “  floated  for¬ 
ward  all  alone.” 

Towards  the  close  of  September,  a  very  few  days 
after  Miss  Julia  had  become  a  pensionnaire  of  a 
Parisian  establishment,  Mrs.  Muciller  pounced  upon 
an  advertisement  in  the  local  paper. 

“  At  last  I  ”  she  exclaimed  to  Noddy ;  “  here  is 
the  veiy  thing  for  you.  It  seems  like  a  providence. 
Here  have  we  been  trying  the  London  papers  for 
weeks,  and  the  very  identical  thing  suddenly  turns 
up  in  our  own  little  print.  I  ’ll  re^  it :  — 

“‘Wanted,  a  Governess.  —  'The  advertiser 
wishes  to  obtain  instruction  for  a  child  turned  eight 
pars  old.  English  onlv  required.  —  Address  W., 
Pmewood,  Lyndhurst,  Hants.’  ” 

“  Just  what  you  want,  —  no  accomplishments 
whatever  mentioned ;  so  write  directly.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Noddy,  “  I  will.  I  like  the  look  of 
that  advertisement.  There  is  not  too  much  said, 
and  not  too  much  required.” 

Noddy  wrote  three  or  four  notes  before  she  could 
manage  one  to  suit  the  conciseness  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  The  one  she  sent  was  this :  — 

“  September  26,  18 — . 

“  To  W  . 

“  I  think  I  am  eompetent  to  undertake  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Norah  Cray.” 

Return  of  post  brought  the  following  reply :  — • 

September  28, 18—. 

“  To  Mi8.s  Norah  Cray. 

“If  Miss  Cray  is  of  that  opinion,  she  is  requested 
to  be  at  Lyndhurst  Station  at  7.15  p.  m.,  to-morrow. 
Carriage  will  be  sent.  W.” 

“  P.  M.  ?  ”  Mrs.  Muciller  remarked.  “  Not  a  very 
suitable  time  to  engage  a  governess.  However, 
that  is  not  my  affair.” 

Noddy  was  so  really  anxious  to  seeure  a  situation 
for  which  she  thought  herself  qualified,  that  she 
would  have  gone  had  it  been  m.  m.,  —  twelve  o’clock 
at  midnight. 

“  You  will  not  make  any  frivolous  olneetiona 
about  aceepting  this  situation,”  Mrs.  Muciller  said. 
“The  family,  whoever  they  are,  seem  evidently 
disposed  to  engage  you,  and  you  will  understand  1 
have  no  further  occasion  for  your  services  with  me. 
Should  you  be  engaged  at  once,  I  do  not  even  see 
that  it  would  be  needfiil  for  you  to  return.  You 
forgot  yourself  more  than  once  in  your  demeanor 
to  a  visitor  of  mine ;  it  is  not  my  wish  you  should 
have  another  opportunity  of  making  a  similar  mis¬ 
take.  If  you  return  at  all,  it  will  be  your  own 
fault ;  and  if  you  sufier  for  it,  it  will  be  a  eonse- 
quence  of  your  own  folly.” 


“  I  will  really  trj',”  returned  Noddy ;  “  for  indeed, 
I  am  in  earnest  for  employment.  But  you  will  not 
be  angry  if  I  return  unsuccessful  ?  You  would  not 
turn  me  away  ?  ” 

“  If  you  return,  I  do  not  think  I  should  turn  you 
away.  People  might  talk.  I  should  not  turn  you 
out  of  doors ;  but  if,  after  once  showing  you  a 
separate  path  from  my  own,  and  you  refuse  it,  there 
should  be  a  way  I  have  not  yet  tried  to  make  you 
feel  my  resentment,  I  will  tir  to  find  that  way. 
Until  you  had  the  prospect  of  a  situation,  I  have 
restrained  myself,  because  to  exhibit  my  feeling 
would  be  useless  and  purposeless.  Now,  let  me  teu 
you  that  I  know  something  of  your  deceit  and  treach¬ 
ery.  Thanks  to  your  poisoning  Mr.  Geogagan’s 
mind  against  my  daughter  Julia,  he  left  in  the  sud¬ 
den  and  disgraceful  manner  he  did.  You  need  not 
pretend  to  innocence.  You  were  walking  with  him 
the  day  we  went  to  the  picnic,  and  your  lies  have 
brought  all  this  disgrace  about.” 

“  I  assure  you  it  was  not  so.  I  never  said  a  word 
to — ” 

“  You  own  you  walked  with  him,  then  ?  ” 

“  I  did,”  said  Noddy  quietly ;  “  but  —  ” 

“  O,  you  didl  Vastly  fine!  You  did!  Mrs. 
Muciller’s  upper-servant  and  parlor-maid  walked 
out  for  an  airing  with  Mrs.  Muciller’s  guest  1  In¬ 
deed.  Cat  1  ”  and  Nfrs.  Muciller  bent  herself  for¬ 
ward,  the  better  to  project  her  indignation.  “  Leave 
the  room  without  a  word,  or  I  may  forget  my  own 
interest,  and,  once  out  of  the  house,  may  be  fool 
enough  to  forbid  your  return,  even  to  such  a  recep¬ 
tion  as  I  can  give  you.  Go !  ” 

Noddy  was  too  angry  to  crj”.  She  went.  Mrs. 
Muciller’s  words  were  too  unjust  to  stab.  No  one 
knew  their  injustice  better  than  Noddy.  The  one 
bit  of  truth,  that  she  had  taken  a  walk  with  Mr. 
Geogagan,  she  was  not  ashamed  of.  Mrs.  Muciller’s 
deduction  fh>m  it,  about  its  being  the  means  of 
breaking  off  .Tulia’s  expected  match,  needed  no  con¬ 
tradiction.  Noddy  knew  that,  and,  what  is  more, 
knew  that  her  step-mother  knew  it  too.  ’The  mis¬ 
take  of  women’s  disputes  is  their  predilection  for 
hanging  a  quarrel  on  any  peg  but  the  right  one. 
Had  Mrs.  Muciller  confined  herself  to  saying  she 
hated  Noddy,  and  always  had  done  so,  she  would 
have  been  completely  justified,  and  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  her  victim  crj'. 

The  7.15  train  set  Noddy  down  at  a  little  country 
station,  in  the  middle  of  the  New  Forest,  amid  a 
wilderness  of  tree-beauty,  with  no  other  habitation 
in  sight  for  miles  than  the  station-master’s  house, 
and  the  long  red  roofs  of  Lyndhurst  Union  peering 
out  from  the  distant  green.  'The  air  was  scented 
with  flowers,  and  musical  with  bird-voices,  and  the 
golden  evening  haze  lay  on  all  the  sombre  trees, 
and  burned  them  into  a  red  misty  glorv.  A  few 
minutes,  and  a  shaggy  pony  became  visible,  draw¬ 
ing  a  small  phaeton  out  of  the  forest  shade.  The 
man  drove  up,  and  asked  for  Miss  Cray. 

“No  luggage,  mum,  I  think?  No.  Perhaps  you 
won’t  mind  sittin’  by  me.  The  road  is  roughish, 
and  the  fi^nt  seat  is  more  springj-.” 

So  Noddy  perched  herself  beside  the  coachman, 
and  the  shaggy  pony  began  a  shufiling  sort  of  run¬ 
ning  trot,  and  the  “  carriage  ”  began  to  glide  and 
bump  over  the  g^sy  forest-path. 

“  How  far  is  Pinewood  ?  ”  Noddy  inquired. 

“  A  matter  of  five  mile,  mum,  —  miss,  I  should 
say,  —  but  the  road  is  a  rum  un.” 

^  it  seemed.  Over  humps  and  bumps  in  the 
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Iftwny  way,  and  the  forest-path  twbting  and  wind¬ 
ing  about  ainoog  the  majestic  trees;  the  wheels 
singing  pleasantly  on  the  grass,  grating  a  stone 
here  and  there,  or  going  over  a  bough  yonder,  but 
the  pony  shuMng  along  over  everything  witli  a 
hj^>py  see-saw  swayiiK  of  his  head. 

“  Are  they  at  homer  ” 

“  Yes ’m,  —  leastways,  niisa” 

“  Who  did  you  say  your  master  was  ?  ”  Noddy 
wanted  to  know  something  of  the  tcdks  she  wa.s  go¬ 
ing  to. 

“  1  did  n’t  say  be  was  no  one,  did  I  ?  ”  lie 
thought  this  too  sharp,  however;  for  he  added, 
“  He ’s  the  governor,  —  that ’s  what  he  is.” 

“  And  the  child  V  ”  asked  Noddy,  a  little  rebuffed. 
“  A  girl,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

The  coachniau  looked  at  her  severely.  “  No,” 
he  said,  doggedly ;  “  it  ain't  a  girl.  —  Come  up.  Peg, 
can’t  you  ?  ”  —  the  last  remark  bciug  addressed  in 
a  surly  tone  to  the  pony. 

It  was  getting  dusk  when  Noddy  arrived.  She 
was  shown  into  a  spacious  room,  comfortably  fur¬ 
nished,  but  plenty  of  room  to  walk  about.  The 
windows  looked  out  on  the  billowy  forest,  now  fading 
into  purple  gloom,  all  save  the  nearer  trees,  which 
stood  in  a  silhouette  of  black  lacework  against  the 
twilight  sky.  Presently,  an  old  lady  in  black  silk 
entered  the  room.  Not  the  lady  of  the  house. 
Noddy  judged,  —  more  like  a  motherly  housekeeper 
than  that;  but  there  was  a  comtortable  smile  on 
her  face  as  she  said,  “  Miss  Cray,  I  believe,  —  in 
answer  to  the  letter?  Will  you  follow  me,  my 
dear  ?  ” 

Noddy  followed  her  out  of  the  room,  and  along  a 
cool  white  hall,  to  a  door.  Tlie  old  lady  knocked. 
“  Mv  master  is  within ;  please  to  enter.” 

ht.aster!  thought  Noddy,  and  trembled  at  the 
prospect  of  the  approaching  ordeal ;  but  the  house¬ 
keeper  had  opened,  the  door,  and  Noddy  had  to  go 
in.  The  room  was  larger  than  the  other ;  it  was 
also  darker,  inasmurh  as  the  blinds  were  halt-way 
down,  and  no  lights  to  enliven  tlie  gloom.  Noddy 
could  only  distinguish  dimly  the  figure  of  a  man, 
in  a  great  chintz-covered  easy-chair,  at  the  far  end 
of  the  room.  She  judged  him  to  be  elderly  by  his 
reclining  as  if  with  gout,  his  legs  making  two  great 
bolster-like  parcels  in  front  of  him.  The  hair  that 
strayed  out  beneath  his  velvet  skull-cap  ap])eared 
white,  and  he  adilressed  her  in  a  slow  voice  of  some 
firmness.  “  Be  seated.  Miss  Cray,  if  you  please.” 

Norah  took  a  seat. 

“  Your  letter  appeared  to  me  straightforward.” 

Norah  bowed. 

“  You  think  yourself  competent  for  the  situation, 
you  say.  I  hope  yon  have  thoughtfully  considered 
the  terms  in  wluch  I  advertised,  before  venturing 
to  make  such  a  statement  ?  It  is  a  situation  which 
will  involve  some  amount  of  resjjonsibility,  as  I 
wish  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  person  whom  I 
may  select  for  the  education  and  general  oversight 
of  her  charge.  I  will  not  conce^  from  you  that 
that  charge,  in  addition  to  being  a  responsible  one, 
may  prove  a  difficult  one,  —  the  lad  to  whom  I  refer 
having  many  objectionable  propensities,  that  will 
require  to  be  watched  and  cwrected.” 

“I  think  you  stated  in  the  advertisement  the 
child  is  eight  years  of  age,”  Norali  said. 

“  ‘  Turned  eight,’  are  the  words  employed.  lie 
is,  in  fact,  ‘  turned  eight.’  ” 

“  Then,  I  think  there  is  every  hope  that  those 
propensities  may  be  subdued.” 

“  I  hope  so.  And  in  proof  of  your  ability  to 


bring  about  such  a  result,  1  conclude  you  can  give 
me  some  testimonials,  received  from  previous  situa¬ 
tions.” 

fcdie  had  not  thought  of  that.  “  I  have  never 
been  out  before,”  Noddy  said. 

“  ll’m.  Then  your  method  of  procedure  would  be 
tentative  ?  That  is  a  grave  consideration.” 

“  I  would  try  to  do  my  best,”  said  Noddy,  eagerly, 
“  if  the  child  is  not  too  old,  and  not  beyond  my  ca* 
parity  to  teach.  I ’m  not  clever  nor  accomplished, 
but  it  was  your  plainness  in  ailvertising  led  me  to 
think  I  might  suit.  You  said,  ‘English  only  re- 
quired.’  ” 

“  Exactly,  but  the  best  of  English.  And  you 
will  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  many  more  Eng¬ 
lish  ]>er8ons  who  can  talk  three  or  four  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  than  can  speak  their  own  with  correctness.” 

Noddy’s  heart  began  to  sink.  “  The  advertise¬ 
ment  does  n’t  say  the  best  of  English,”  she  smd. 

“  No,  it  says  En(jlt!<h,  and  only  the  very  best  ca 
be  called  that.” 

Noildy  thought  of  Mrs.  Muciller  and  of  her  own 
prospects  at  Braithfield,  if  she  lost  this  place.  She 
determined  on  a  despairing  battle  for  it. 

“  But  the  child  is  yet  young,  only  eight ;  and  1 
can  te.ach  him  till  he  is  ready  for  some  one  wiser. 
Indeed,  I  will  do  mv  best.” 

“  Turned  eight,  if  you  please.  lie  is,  in  fact, 

‘  turned  ’  nine.  He  is  at  least  ten  years  of  age.” 

“  Then,”  Notldy  said,  just  ready  to  cry  with  dis¬ 
appointment,  “I  suppose  I  am  not  competent? 
You  may  know  better  English  than  I  do,  but  you 
have  not  made  a  brave  use  of  it  to  torture  a  poor 
girl  who  wants  work.” 

“  Miss  Cray,  I  believe  you  are  so  far  competent 
that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  offering  you  the  sit¬ 
uation.  You  sjieak  truth,  in  spite  of  its  being 
calculated  in  many  a  similar  case  to  lose  you  an 
engagement.  I  therefore  see  you  ai'e  likely  to 
give  instruction.  Will  you  accept  my  situation 
of  "overness  ?  ” 

Noddy  hardly  believed  her  ears.  “  I  will,”  she 
said,  with  heartfelt  thankfulness. 

“  Y’di  have  not  mentioned  terms,  remember.” 

“  I  am  content  to  accept  what  you  may  please  to 
offer.” 

“  Then  I  have  only  one  other  question  to  i)ut. 
You  may  think  it  a  strange  one,  but  I  shall  be 
obliged  if  you  will  answer  it.  Do  you  know  what 
you  are  ?  ”  There  was  a  distinct  alteration  in  the 
old  gentleman’s  voice  that  sounded  queer. 

“No,”  Noddy  said,  blankly  enougn. 

“  Then  I  must  ask  another,  —  do  >*011  know  wh.at 
day  this  is  ?  ” 

“  Tlie  2!)th  of  September.” 

“Then  you  arc  the  biggest  little  Michaelmas 
goose  that  ever  was !  ”  and  the  elderly  gentleman 
kicked  off  his  gouty  legs,  and  ])itched  his  skull-cap 
and  wig  into  the  fender ;  “  and  you  had  better  own 

it.  Noddy  1  ” 

There  stood  Mr.  Frank  Geogagan. 

“  Turned  eight.  Noddy,”  he  said ;  “  and  turned 
eight-and-twenty,  for  the  matter  of  that.  Behold 
your  pupil  1  Of  the  establishment,  ^ou  see  I  am 
the  gover/ior.  You  have  already  given  me  your 
promise  to  be  governess.  Do  you  wish  to  with¬ 
draw  it?  ”  — and  he  came  towards  her. 

Noddy  was  utterly’  disconcerted  for  the  moment, 
but  she  got  out  of  his  way.  “  Mr.  F  rank,”  she  said, 
“I  answered  your  question,  now  please  answer 
mine.  Do  y^ou  know  what  you  are  ?  ” 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Frank. 
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“Yoa  are  a  most  dreadfiil  horrid  story;  that's 
what  you  are.  You  said  yon  had  lost  all  your 
money.”  Noddy  was  nearly  crjing. 

“  No.  I  said, '  all  1  had  in  India,’  —  which  was 
quite  true,  and  six  thousand  pounds.  I  did  not  tell 
you  I  had  brought  four  times  that  sum  home  with 
me." 

“  You  told  me  you  were  going  to  seek  employ¬ 
ment”  Mr.  F rank  was  dodging  her  about  the  room. 

“I  did, — you  told  me  to  go  and  dig,  —  I  came 
down  here  and  took  this  little  farm,  and  I  hare 
gone  and  dug,  or  digged,  whichever  you  prefer.” 

“  But  you  don’t  want  a  governess,  after  all ;  and 
that  was  a  wicked  cheat” 

“  But  I  do.  Noddy.  I  want  to  be  made  such  a 
nian  of  as  you  can  love,  and  you  have  given  your 
word,  you  will  not  refuse.  You  won’t  take  it  back 
again  r  you  will  forgive  me  the  artifice?  For  I 
lore  you  as  I  can  love  no  other  woman.” 

Mr.  Frank  cau^t  her  up.  “  It  is  a  very  bad  | 
itffl’y,”  she  said.  But  Mr.  Frank  gathered  her  to 
him  in  his  arms;  and  Noddy  did  not  refiise.  He 
folded  her  to  him  against  his  breast,  and  Noddy  did 
not  refuse.  He  hushed  her  sobs  as  she  lay  nestled 
against  him  like  a  bird  that  has  found  shelter.  “  I 
love  you  with  all  my  heart,”  she  murmured,  “  and 
I ’m  so  happy  1  ”  (in  proof  of  which  she  was  wiping 
tears  from  her  eyes) ;  “  but  you  don’t  think  I  loved 
you  for  your  money  V  ” 

“I’m  sure  you  did  n’t,  little  goose,”  said  Frank, 
soothing  her  with  kisses. 

“  I  ha^  rather  yon  had  n’t  any  at  all,  and  that  we 
had  to  work  together.” 

“  Nonsense,  Noddy ;  yon  have  forgotten  you  are 
a  little  woman  of  property  vourself.  Just  come 
out  with  me  and  take  the  first  instalment  of  a 
quarter’s  interest  for  your  twenty  pounds.”  He  led 
her  through  the  house,  and  out  mto  the  daily,  to 
have  a  draught  of  warm  new  milk.  It  was 
Noddy’s  investment,  —  the  finest  milch  cow  on  the 
farm. 

Somehow,  the  comfortable  old  housekeeper  did  n’t 
seem  altogether  surprised  at  Mr.  Frank  walking 
about  the  shrubbery  with  his  new  governess  on  Ids 
arm ;  I  think  she  must  have  been  in  the  secret. 

Noddy  did  not  return  to  her  step-mother.  In 
three  days  she  was  Mr.  Frank’s  wife,  and  as  there 
were  no  cards,  this  is  how  Mr.  Gleogagan  informed 
Mrs.  Muciller  of  Noddy’s  marriage :  — 

“  Madam,  —  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  Miss  Cray 
has  accepted  the  situation.  Frank  Geogaoan. 

“  Pinewood,  Lfndhunt." 
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iln.  Henry  Kingsley  has  assumed  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Daily  Review,  a  leading  Liberal  Edin¬ 
burgh  newspaper. 

A  LETTER  from  St.  Petersburg  announces  the 
death  of  the  celebrated  Russian  romance  writer, 
Lashctschnikoff. 

Ristoui  has  been  received  with  almost  royal 
honors  in  Brazil.  Her  first  appearance  was  made 
in  the  “  Medea  ”  of  hL  Legouvd. 

In  Paris,  a  vast  lyrical  theatre,  to  contain  4,000 
sj^ctators,  is  to  be  constructed,  the  price  of  ad¬ 
mission  to  which  will  be,  for  certain  parts  of  the 
house,  only  one  ftanc. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  has  just  decided  that  in 
future  the  anniversaries  of  the  births  of  Gluck, 


Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Weber  sliall  be  celebrated 
at  the  Theatre  Royal  of  Munich  by  extraordinary 
performances. 

Alexandre  Dgmas  will  bring  out  in  November 
his  “  Dictionnaire  de  Cuisine,”  the  most  prolific 
novelist  of  the  age  being  likewise  the  best  cook  of 
modern  times.  'Ibe  author  of  “  Les  Trois  Mous- 

Sietaires”  is  a  master  of  the  art  illustrated  by 
rillat-Savarin,  Vatel,  Soyer,  and  others. 

The  immense  oyster  beds  on  the  coast  of  France 
have  l)een  nearly  destroyt“d  by  the  intense  heat. 
The  most  despondent  owners  had  not  anticipated  so 
complete  a  disaster  as  that  which  has  overtaken 
them.  It  is  now  certain  that  the  harvest  of  this 
year  will  be  a  total  failure ;  in  many  cases  the  beds 
are  entirely  depopulated  and  their  owners  rmned. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Italian  papers  that  great  pro¬ 
gress  is  making  with  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  the 
works  being  actively  earritxl  on  night  and  day,  and 
that  there  is  every  probability  tbe  line  will  be 
opened  in  tbe  course  of  next  year.  To  celebrate 
this  event  it  has  now  been  definitively  decided  that 
a  Universal  Exhibition  shall  be  held  at  Turin  in  the 
spring  of  1872. 

The  young  Earl  of  Rosse,  the  son  of  the  peer 
whose  monster  telescope  and  love  of  astronomy  are 
memorable  things  in  their  way,  does  not  appear  to 
advantage  as  an  orator.  One  of  the  English  jour¬ 
nals  alludes  to  the  earl  as  “  the  pale,  nervous  young 
man  who  has  siniken  once  or  twice  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  Insh  Church  question,  but  has  always 
been  next  to  inaudible.” 

A  CURIOUS  old  portrait  has  been  discovered  of 
Napoleon  I.,  painted  at  Ajaccio  in  March,  1778,  by 
Cavalucci.  The  future  Emperor  was  then  but  four 
years  old.  He  is  dressed  m  a  sailor’s  costume  of 
dark  olive  green,  and  wears  pointed  shoes  ivith  sil¬ 
ver  buckles.  Tliick  liair  falls  over  the  child’s  fore¬ 
head,  but  the  features  wear  a  decided  resemblance 
to  subsequent  likenesses. 

The  last  lottery  which  the  French  Cfovernment 
will  license  lias  been  drawn.  The  first  prize  of 
one  hundred  thousand  francs  was  won  by  a  young 
seamstress  of  Paris  whose  Jiance  on  last  Sew  Year’s 
Day  bought  two  tickets  of  the  Loterie  de  Toulouse, 
and,  offerii^  her  one,  said  he  did  so  because  he 
could  not  aflord  a  more  costlj^  gift.  The  young  girl 
is  going  to  marry  him,  which,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  strikes  one  as  the  least  she  could  do. 

Op  all  the  mad  books  ever  written  by  a  man  of 
genius  “  L’Homme  Rit,”  says  the  Pall  Mall 
G.azette,  appears  to  us  to  be  tbe  maddest.  The 
incipient  insanity  which  might  be  obsened  in 
“  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,”  and  which  in  that  work 
might  be  described  as  the  extravagance  of  genius, 
began  to  run  to  seed  in  “  Les  Miserables,”  became 
far  worse  in  the  “  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer,”  and  has 
gone  almost  as  far  as  it  can  go  in  “  L’Honune  qui 
Rit.” 

The  movement  for  woman’s  rights  has  spread  to 
Italy.  Not  long  since  a  young  and  beautifiil  wo¬ 
man  appeared  before  the  Roman  Senate,  and  an¬ 
nounced  herself  to  be  the  last  descendant  of  the 
Emjierors  of  the  East,  living  unknown  with  her 
father  in  a  valley  in  Piedmont;  and,  producing 
documents,  she  demanded  an  investigation  of  her 
pretensions.  The  Senate  complied  with  her  re¬ 
quest,  and  finally  recognized  her  as  the  Princess 
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Lascaris-Paleologus,  ordering  her  name  to  be  thus  I 
inscribed  in  the  ^  Book  of  (Jold  ”  at  the  Capitol. 
The  Princess  subsequently  went  to  Florence,  where 
she  has  now  taken  a  bolder  step  and  founded  a 
masonic  lodge  for  women. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  presented  to  the  Exe¬ 
ter  Museum  a  mummy  and  coffin  discovered  during 
the  progress  of  some  excavations  recently  made  in 
Eg^’pt,  by  command  of  his  Royal  Highness,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egj-pt.  Mr.  S.  Birch, 
of  the  British  Museum,  pronounces  the  mummy  to 
be  the  body  of  Amenhetpai,  a  man  prepared  by  the 
wax  process.  The  coffin  is  covered  with  hieroglyph- 
ical  inscriptions,  an  explanation  of  which  has  been 
supplied  by  a  learned  gentleman. 

Ladies  who  bathe  will  be  interested  in  the  eos- 
tume  of  ladv  bathers  at  Dieppe.  At  that  town  the 
members  of  a  newlv  formed  swimming  club  wear  a 
vetemenl  of  stout  wWe  merino,  elose-fitting  to  the 
shape,  and  bound  at  the  knees  with  scarlet  ribbon, 
a  scarlet  sash  round  the  waist,  and  a  scarlet  ruche 
round  the  neck ;  short  sleeves,  looped  with  scarlet 
bows,  and  a  casquettc  of  the  same  material  as  the 
vetement,  with  a  scarlet  peak.  We  don’t  compre¬ 
hend  a  word  of  this.  We  copy  it  blindly  from 
“  The  Ladies’  own  Paper.” 

M.  Garxier,  architect  of  the  new  opera  house, 
was  the  first  to  announce  to  the  Paris  press  the 
triumph  of  his  rival  candidate  for  the  Emperor’s 
quinquennial  prize  of  four  thousand  |K>ands,  to  be 
awarded  to  the  finest  work  of  art  produced  by  a 
French  subject  since  the  year  1864.  Ten  candi¬ 
dates  alone  contended  for  the  prize.  M.  Due, 
architect  of  the  new  Palais  de  Justice,  was  elected 
bv  a  majority  of  two  over  Blanc,  and  by  six  over 
M.  Garnier.  M.  Due,  in  1831,  was  the  architect 
of  the  Column  of  July  erected  on  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille. 


If  in  France  women  fail  to  obtain  some  legal  or 
political  status,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  their  own 
energy,  or  the  eloquence  of  their  advocates.  A 
grand  banquet  was  given  in  Paris  a  short  time 
since  at  which  those  of  both  sexes  most  interested 
in  the  question  of  “  I’affranchissement  des  femmes  ” 
were  present.  The  chair  was  taken  by  M.  Gu^r- 
oult,  the  principal  editor  of  L’Opinion  Nationale; 
whilst  the  vice-chair  was  occupied  by  Mdlle.  Maria 
Deraismes.  Amongst  the  guests  were  Messrs.  Ar¬ 
thur  Amould  and  Robert  Hyenne,  of  the  Rappel; 
Fej-met,  of  Le  Temps ;  Henri  Carle,  of  La  Libre 
Conscience ;  Aristide  Roger,  of  Le  Petit  Journal ; 
Camille  Flammarion,  Ch.  Fauvety,  &c.  Amongst 
the  ladies  were  Mdlles.  Maxime  Brenil,  Louise 
Bader,  editress  of  the  Revue  Populaire,  and  Karl,  a 
well-known  actress,  Mdmes.  Arnould,  Esther-Sezzi, 
and  Collet,  Miss  Cameron  and  Miss  Blands,  Mdme. 
Augusta  Gamberg,  from  Finland,  and  many  others. 
After  dinner  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  seem  to  have 
spoken  in  turns.  M.  Ldon  Richer,  the  editor  of  a 
journal,  Le  Droit  des  Femmes,  the  majority  of  the 
contributors  to  which  are  ladies,  exposed  the  object  of 
his  paper  and  of  the  meeting,  —  namely,  the  pacific 
solution  of  the  various  difficulties  which  at  present 
surround  the  position  of  women  in  society.  Mdlle. 
Brenil,  whilst  thanking  the  men  whose  presence  at 
the  dinner  was  a  proof  of  their  assent  to  the  efforts 
made  by  woman  towards  emancipation,  added  that 
the  greatest  enemy  woman  had  to  contend  with  was 
the  impalpable  but  ever  present  on  —  “  on  dira  ceci 
et  cela  ” ;  and  the  on,  according  to  Mdlle.  Brenil, 
represents  only  women,  —  of  whose  raillery  women 
are  more  afraid  than  they  are  of  men’s.  The 
^ech  of  Mdme.  Gamberg  —  who  had  arrived  from 
Finland  to  attend  the  meeting  —  is  not  reported. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  learn  the  present 
position  of  women’s  rights  in  those  distant  coun¬ 
tries,  and  under  the  paternal  government  of  the  Czar. 


A  Hungarian  paper,  the  Herman  nittddter  Zei- 
tung,  mentions  a  new  system  of  railway  signalling, 
invented  by  Herr  Eduard  Krejezy,  the  special  ad¬ 
vantages  of  wliich  are  the  following :  1.  A  train, 
without  slackening  its  speed,  can  communicate  with 
any  station  or  any  other  train  on  the  same  track. 
2.  In  case  of  an  accident  the  train  itself  can  signal 
for  assistance,  and  make  the  casualty  known  along 
the  whole  line.  3.  A  concussion  is  impossible,  as 
two  trains  in  motion  can  constantly  exchange  signals. 
4.  'The  working  of  the  new  system  is  very  cheap. 
Herr  Krejezy  has  placed  his  invention  in  the  hanas 
of  the  Hungarian  Government,  with  the  stipulation 
that  in  case  of  its  being  sold  he  is  to  receive  one 
half  of  the  purchase-money  and  the  State  the  other. 


An  extraordinary  accident  lately  took  place  at 
Malta.  Some  officers  of  the  garrison,  thinking  to 
compliment  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  on  one  of 
their  great  festivals,  that  of  the  Madonna  of  Mount 
Carmel,  added  to  the  illuminations  provided  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  authorities  by  fixing  a  number  of 
lights  from  the  stores  which  were  always  imder- 
stood  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  up  the 
port  in  the  ease  of  a  night  attaek.  They  proved, 
nowever,  to  be  fatal  projectiles,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  fired  they  dehvered  a  storm  of  grime-shot. 
Fortunately,  although  there  were  crowds  of  specta¬ 
tors,  little  or  no  ham  was  done.  The  officers,  see¬ 
ing  the  mistake  they  had  made,  rushed  forward  at 
great  personal  risk,  and  threw  several  of  the  infer¬ 
nal  maehines  into  the  sea,  when  they  exploded 
under  water. 


MY  DARLING. 

My  darling  is  the  sweetest  maid 
That  ever  lived  on  marmalade 

Or  wanted  wings,  to  make  her 
The  angel  that  she  ought  to  be ; 

But  then  —  unluckily  for  me ; 

I ’m  five-and-forty,  and,  you  sec. 

She ’s  only  twelve  —  deuce  take  her ! 

Why,  I  was  over  forty-three 
Before  she  had  begun  to  be  — 

That  B  you  see  leads  me  to  D, 

Becaiuse  the  Fates  miscarry. 

To  let  her  be  my  wife  a  bar 
'Thej^rove  —  nor  suffer  letter  R. 

To  make  my  Mary  many  ! 

Her  hair  is  gold  in  wavy  curls. 

Her  eyes  are  stars,  her  teeth  are  pearls. 
Her  boots  are  bronze  and  lace  up. 
Her  cheek  is  bloomy  like  a  plum. 

Her  breath  is  sweet  as  maijorum ; 

But  poetry  is  weak  to  sum 

Her  figure  and  her  face  up. 

Alas,  the  truth  I  must  aver,  — 

My  nephew  Dick ’s  in  love  with  her. 
While  Prudence  says  I  should  prefer 
Her  aunt,  who ’s  plain  and  heavy. 

O,  would  —  but  why  ask  Fate  to  grant 
A  boon  which  I ’m  aware  it  can’t  ? 

O,  would  that  she  had  been  her  aunt, 

Or  I  had  been  my  nevvy. 
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